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Editor of The Progressive Farmer: ‘ 


The election is now over, and you 
know who your legislators are. Any 
measure that you wish to have acted 
on ean be laid before your law- 
makers. By giving notice now, your 
member will have time to get the 
matter in shape. It is just as essen- 
tial to keep the “track hot” in order 
to get what you want from a legis- 
lator as it is from any other servant 
of the public. 


PROVIDE SHELTER FOR STOCK 


As the weather is growing cooler 
and the pastures are being destroyed 
by frost, give your stock a little feed 
so that they will keep in “good flesh” 
through the winter. Fat stock of 
any kind ean stand more cold than 
Cold rains hurt, and the 
best plan is to provide good shelters | 


poor ones. 
for them. It is surprising to see 
how soon hogs and eattle will learn 
We have often 
forecasted the weather by noticing 


where a shelter is. 


the movements of stock in the early 
morning. 
GROWING TOMATOES FROM CUTTINGS 


Our tomatoes made from cuttings 
are very nice. It is just as easy to 
make them that way as it is to raise 
sweet potatoes. From some cause, 
tomatoes do not blight when made 
from cuttings like those planted in 
We think that 


it would pay to raise them in the 


the spring from seed. 
South this way for canning.” Land 
from which an early crop of truek, 
like Irish potatoes, onions or any 
other crop where the land has to be 
made rich, would be nice for this 
purpose. July is the best time to 
set. The earlier in season the bet- 
ter, as the fruit will have time to 
trouble 


ripen. The only is dry 


weather and worms. The latter ean 
be picked off or killed by spraying 
like you do for potato bugs. 

SOD\ AS A PREVANSTIVE OF WEEVILS 


We tried bicarbonate or common 
cooking soda on our eorn for weevils. 
We had very few, compared with 
We think it one of the 
best remedies that can be 


some years. 
used by 


the average farmer. As you heap up 


the corn, sprinkle a little over the | 


pile; about 2% pounds to the hun- 
dred bushels is about right. 
be bought at any store for five cents 
a pound, and by the keg of 100 
pounds at about three cents a pound, | 


It ean 


We think it is worms that do most 

of the damage, and the soda seems to 

prevent them more than the weevil. 
KEEPING COLLARDS 


In the southern and eastern part 
part of the State, where so many 
collards are grown, it would be well 
to turn them down on the side, as 
those lying down are not killed by 
About the last of this 
month will be the best time to do 
this. HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


severe cold. 





Farmers’ Institutes to Be Held. 

It is announced that Farmers’ In- 
stitutes will be held at the following 
times and places: Tarboro, Novem- 
ber 18th; Wilson, November 19th; 
Mt. Olive, November 20th; -Smith- 
field, November 2ist; 
These Institutes will 
be eondueted by Commissioner of 


Fayetteville, 


November 22d. 


Agriculture Patterson, State Chem- 
ist B. W. Kilgore, Professor Massey, 
Dr. Butler and others. 

Good Breeds of Hogs. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I desire to purchase a pair of pig's 
for the purpose of raising hogs for 
sale. I want a breed that will fat- 
ten at any age and good porkers. 
What kind would you advise me to 
eet? Answer through The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

C. J. BRASWELL. 

Union Co. N.. C. 

(Answer by Dr. Charles W. Burkett, 
N. C. A.- and M. College.) 

Your eorrespondent will — find 
either the Poland-China or the Berk- 
shire satisfactory breeds for the mid- 
dle South. 

Both are early maturing breeds, 
and both put on gains economically 
and well. Even at low prices these 
two breeds will convert raw material 
into finished produets cheaply, and 
perhaps with more profit than any 
The Black 


Essex is also a good breed, but is not 


other elass of livestoek. 


quite so large a hog as the two men- 
tioned. 

The main thing is to seleet some 
breed—it dosen’t matter which—and 
then by eare and attention improve 
the breed vou have started. 





Newton Enterprise: Wagons from 
Watauga and Caldwell this week 
have brought some very fine moun- 
tain apples. We learn that the apple 
crop on this side of the Ridge is a 
pretty good one, but there is not 
more than a third of a crop on the 


other side. 


A TALK TO THE FARM BOY AND 
HIS FATHER. 





Dr. Burkett Makes a Strong Appeal for 
Agricultural Education. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

This article is to be a talk to the 
farm boy. 

It is quite appropriate for us to 
have a little talk with the young 
farmer at this time, and we would 
like for his 
also. We 


new ground with you. 


father to chat with us 
want to go over a little 
I might say 
in the beginning that we want to talk 
about agricultural education; it is 
a subjeet very dear to me, and one 
I believe in fully. T wish you would 
become interested in this matter, too, 
and help us in bringing this great 
subject before the farm boys. of 
North Carolina. 
it means so much to our 


It means so much 
io the DONS § 
Eyory young man trained in 
practices and filled with love 
fora better agriculture will do much 
for the wealth and prosperity of the 
Commonwealth. 

Agricultural edueation is more 
than 
means; it is training; it makes bet- 
ter cattle and more profitable eat? 
tle; it makes more profitable farm- 


ing; it makes farm life sweeter and 


brighter and worth the living. Agri- 


‘ation brings hope and 


enltural ech 


inspiration; it means better farm 
homes and hetter cultivated farms. 
It means that drudgery and igne- 
ranee and superstition shall be di- 
yvoreed forever from farm life, and 
in its place will be brought sun- 
shine, attractive homes, a good liveli- 
hood, and good eitizenship to the 


State. 

HOW aGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
PAYS 

education means 
Several of 
the last winter’s-course students in 
agriculture at the A. and M. Col- 
lege had been receiving from $12 to 


Agricultural 


financial improvements. 


$15 per month for long hours at 


hard work. They were trained for 
ten weeks, and at once were offered 
from $25 to $40 per month for their 
services. Ilere is an instanee where 
edueation pays: The course eost the 
boys $30 for board, room and books. 
With this investment they doubled 
their income. With this investment 
they seeured a training worth $2,000. 
Does training pay 4 


There is a eonstant demand for 


young men trained in agriculture. 
During one week the A. and M. Col- 
lege received eleven calls for young 


education, and all that it, 


men. But why discuss this phase? 
We all know a trained citizenship is 
the best heritage our State ean give 
her posterity. The point is to act. 
Boys, train yourself. Fathers, en- 
courage your boys and give them 
an edueation in agriculture, if it is 
but ten weeks. 
THE WI* TER COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 
AND DAIRYING 

The winter courses of our own 
A. and M. College are soon to be- 
gin their second session. There 
ought to be 500 farmers, old and 
young, enrolled this winter from 


Mareh 10th. Will 
Will you counsel with 


January Ist to 
vou be one? 
your brothers and father and see if 
family ean attend? If 
you do not have thirty dollars now, 


one in your 


you can earn it between this day 
That is all it costs, 
and vou will receive instruction and 


and January Ist. 


practical training in dairying, stoek- 
raising, feeds and feeding animals, 
breeds and herding animals, stoek 
judging, soil study, farm crops, vet- 
erinary medicine, entomology and 
plant life. 
What an 
farmers, it is yours. 
don’t let it 


opportunity! Young 
I beg of you, 
pass by. 

Agriculture is both an art and a 
science, and so great is its import- 
ance, it offers a wide field for the 
bright and ambitious boys of our 
State. The world is tilled with men 
in the so-called professional fields, 
but there are few well-trained farm- 
ers. If I were a young farmer I 
would train myself in my work. I 
would get ready at once for the win- 
ter courses, and take off ten weeks. 
Think what it would mean to you, 
young farmers! 

Your life-work is to be farming. 
Will anything pay you better than 
a careful study of the problems you 
have to deal with’ Can’t you af- 
ford to take off ten weeks out of the 
fifty years before you as a prepara- 
tion for that long life-work ? 

I want you to decide for agrieul- 
tural training. Do it now—this min- 
ute. Tell your friends to come with 
you. Let’s make this session a 
record-breaker. 

Full particulars of the courses 
and any information will be cheer- 
fully given by addressing 

CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agrieulture, A. and M. 

College. 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Please mention this paper when 
writing to advertisers. 
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What the National Department of Agri- 
culture is Doing for the Farmer. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

In response to an invitation from 
the Maryland Bankers’ Association, 
George Wm. Hill, chief of the divi- 
sion of publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, addressed that 
Association at their annual conven- 
tion on the work the Department is 
of 


doing for the farming interests 


the country. Prefacing his talk with 
the remark that aceording.to the 


census, the investment in farm val- 
of ete.), 
amounts to twenty and a half billion 


ues (exclusive stock, 
dollars—four times greater than the 


capital invested in manufactures, 
and that there are five and three- 
quarter million farms in the United 
States, he called attention to the ev- 
ident fact that the prosperity of 
bankers must depend upon the pros- 
perity of farmers. Farm labor is 
paid $1,000,000 a day including Sun- 
days and holidays. In the decade end- 
ed last June the United States ex- 
ported in round numbers 11 billion 
dollars’ worth of products, of which 
seven billion dollars’ worth came 
from the farm. 

Assuming that some of the bank- 
ers were politicians, Mr. Hill stated 


that between 32 and 35 millions of 
the American population were farm- 
ers and their families, of whom about 
seven millions were voters. 

He then showed how the work of 
the Department of Agriculture has 
added to the wealth of the country. 
First, be seeking to substitute do- 
mestie for foreign grown products 
which we now import, amounting to 
over $200,000,000—such sugar, 
$110,000,000; raw silk, over $30,000,- 
000; hides, $30,000,000; tobaceo, $15,- 
000,000; Egyptian cotton, $8,000,000 
or more, and miscellaneous articles, 


as 


such as macaroni, nuts, preserved 
fruits, flowers, bulbs, ete., perhaps 
$25,000,000—products which can be 
the 


United States. Rice growing he cited 


largely or entirely grown in 
as a practically new American in- 
dustry, largely fostered by the intro- 
duetion of the new improved Japa- 
nese seed secured by the Depart- | 
ment. Six years ago we grew only 
one-third of the rice consumed; to- 
day we produce more than our total 
consumption. We will begin to ex- | 
it. Since the 
macaroni wheat by the Department, 


port introduction of 


macaroni making is becoming an 
American industry. 

Second, the Department is work- | 
ing constantly to increase yields of 
The fultz wheat 
introduced by the Department is an 
Thirty ago the 
average wheat yield was 12 bushels 


Now it is about 14 bush- 


various products. 


instance. years 
per acre. 
els. The oat and grass crops have 
been largely increased through the 
introduction of improved seed. And, 
third, the government looks to the 
prevention or riddance of disease of 
plants and animals by keeping them 
out of the country through systems 
of inspection, by stamping them out 
and by discovering and importing 
parasites to keep them in check. An 
instance of the good effect of the 


| tends to the 


of the importation of the mongoose 
by certain enthusiasts. The mon- 
goose kills snakes, but it also prefers 
fowls and eggs. It is stated that the 
island of Jamaiea annually 
spends a million dollars on this pest. 
Mr. Hill estimated 
75 million to 100 million dol- 
lars annually as a conservative figure 
of what the Department saves the 
country at large. 
GUY BH. 
Washington, D. C. 


small 


Summing up, 
from 


MITCHELL. 





Secretary Wilson on 
Raising. 
Mr. 


known sheep correspondent, has re- 


Samuel Archer, our well- 
ceived the following letter from Hon. 
of the 
United States Department of Agri- 


eulture: 


James Wilson, Secretary 


“Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, 





heavier mutton breeds for the ‘val- 
uable lands’ is a view often taken- 
and a suggestion often made by those 
who are looking on from a distance, 
but I must say it is misleading as I 
see it in practice; not as to the fu- 
ture when the sheep business in gen- 
eral shall have been well-established, 
but viewing it now in its most help- 
less infancy. 

“At this Fair is an illustration of 


| a dozen little bunches of sheep that | 


| were bought, perhaps at high prices 
| originally, but there has been no high 


Southern Sheep 


| down the 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 4, 1902. | 


Samuel Archer, 


N. GC. 


have your letter of October Ist. 


There is plenty of room in the South | 


for both the fine wool sheep and the 
Your higher lands 
I think 


om your more valuable lands the mut- 


mutton sheep. 
should be grazed by sheep. 


ton sheep will pay better, as you can 
get the early spring lamb ready for 
market sooner than your Northern 


competitor can. I am _ sure your 
bright Southern people will soon 


eatech on to all the points connected 
with preparing them for the North- 
ern markets. 

“The one thing the South needs is 
I am 
lighted to hear of anybody anywhere 


more domestic animals. de- 
in the South getting more of any 
of You 


should have more grasses, to rotate 


kind domestie animals. 
your crops, and that would result in 
your getting heavy crops of cotton 
them heavy 
Perpetual eulti- 
vation of the soil, burning out the 


We 


when you wanted or 


crops of any kind. 


humus, is bad for any eountry. 


_] rile. | ‘ Si ° 
Statesville, | started with wool for clothing as the 
| basis, especially fine wool and plenty 


“Dear Sir: I am much pleased to | of it, on each sheep to pay liberally 





are making a study of forage plants | 


for the South. 
the South begins in the fall and ex- 
hot weather should cor- 
respond with the severe winters of 
the North, when animals must either 
be finished for the market or stocked 
over. 
“We 
advanced step taken by any South- 


are interested here in every 


erner, and are ready to help along 
any of these lines. 
letter to the 


I will refer your 
Division of 
a list of publications, so that you can 
mark what you want and have them 
sent to you. 
“Very truly yours, 
“JAMES WILSON, Sec.” 
Speaking of this letter, Mr. Archer 
says: 
“This is a kind and pertinent letter 


by an high official in our 


Your fine season in | 


Publica- | sys ° 
: ee . 4" | exhibited by any single grower. 
tions, with instructions to send you | 


general | 


government to an industrial worker, | 


as I might say to all industrial work- 
ers in a section of the country. 
points out facts and makes kind sug- 


| gestions. 
quarantine is seen in the prevention 


“However, his reference to the 


It | 


priced mutton market here and the | 
individual ownerships were so small 
it did not pay to ship and the busi- | 
ness in the hands of each one drop- | 
ped to the level of the ‘long-tailed | 
woods breed.’ 

“Tnstead of building up it has torn 


of | 


illustrious prestige 


As it is here, so it is all over | 


“First let us have the business 


for the keeping of each sheep; then 
the business will be on a solid foun- 
dation upon which the mutton part 
of the industry ean grow on indefi- 
nitely.” 





Prizes for Western North Carolina 
Apples. 


In the splendid apple exhibit at 
the State mentioned last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, the fol- 


Fair, in 

lowing prizes were awarded: 
J. A. May, of Canton, Ifayvwood 

County: First prize on Gano, Rhode 


Island Greening, Nickajack, Eeo- 
pus, Spitzbergen, Hoover, Baldwin. 


Tawver Buff Car- 
noek, Arkansas Black Twig, Shock- 
ley, Virginia Fallowater, 
Ben Davis, Mr. May had 
more fruit than perhaps all the rest 
combined, but owing to the delay of 


Second prize on 


Beauty, 
Tloover. 


freights he was unable to have it en- 
tered for competition. 

John Farrier, of Waynesville, took 
first prizes on McAffee, Stine, Stay- | 
mon, Albemarle, York Imperial, Buff 
Arkansas Black Twig. 

Moses Cone, of Rock, 
Mundi, 
Royal Limbertwig, Shockley, Fallo- 
Golden, Jonathan, 
Virginia Beauty, Northern Spy, Ben 
Davis, Bonum, York Imperial. 

C. L. MePheeters, Bald Creck, 
Yaneey County, took the $10 prize 
for the largest and best collection 


Blowing 
took first prizes on Gloria 


water, Grimes’ 


J. KE. Hull, Waynesville, first prize 
for Albemarle Pippin, and second on 
Winesap. 

J. 
Dula’s beauty, and second on Lim- 
bertwigs. 

J. Van Lindley Orchard Co., see- 
ond prize on Kieffer pears. 

W. B. Wray, Cane River, Yancey 
County, second 
Golden. 

W. A. Casstevens, Chestnut Ridge, 
first prize on Kieffer pears. 

W. J. Rowland, Cane River, sec- 
ond prize on Stine and Belleflower. 





A. Dula, Lenoir, first prize on 


prize on Grimes’ 


J. C. Junerson, Estatoe, Mitchell | 


County, second prize on Royal Lim- 
bertwig. 

G. W. Coffey, of Kelsey, Caldwell 
County, second on Buncombe and 
Northern Spy. 

J. Sol Ray, of Burnsville, Yancey 
County, first prize on Conack, Low- 
ver, Bellflower, and Buncombe. 





| Principles Involved in Training Horses. 


The principles involved in the 
training of horses are not hard of 
comprehension or many in number; 
and, if you once grasp them thor- 


| oughly, you have the key of the sit- 


uation, so to speak, in your hands. 
It then becomes a matter of choice 
with you how far to carry the train- 
ing of your horse—whether to teach 
him just a few simple and entertain- 
ing things (which, for an amateur, 


| : : | is, perhaps, wisest), or to undertake 
| Sheep husbandry in this whole re- | 


| gion. 
| the South. 


| his “higher education.” 


The first thing needful is to un- 
derstand thoroughly the nature of a 
horse, and the way in which his mind 
works. The intellect of a horse does 
not differ from that of a man in 
kind, but it does differ, very consid- 
erably, in degree. Hence, as we 
would naturally expect, he reasons 
far more from experience than from 
observation. A simple illustration of 
this is found in breaking a eolt to 
halter. When first tied, it is with a 
rope that he eannot break, though 
he invariably tries to. Convinced, 
after several attempts, that he can- 
not do this, he gives it.up for good, 
and subsequently, when tied by a 
smaller eord, it does not occur to 


him that he can break it. So dur- 
ing his whole life, he reasons from 
that first experienee, and permits 


himself to be tied by a halter that 
he eould snap like a thread, if he but 
knew it. An old horse, it is true, 
sometimes beeomes a_halter-puller; 
but this again, is reasoning by expe- 
rience; but some day, he unexpect- 
edly and unintentionally breaks a 
weak halter, and this teaches him 
that all halters are not alike. Conse- 
quently, the old rogue, will, thereaf- 
ter, try the strength of every halter 
that is put on him. 

The affections of a horse are not 
inferior to his intellectual qualities; 
and, espeeially if made a pet, he be- 
comes very fond of his master. In 
of separation, he remembers 
him for years. But his affection is 
different from that of a dog, which 
continues to love his master even 
though the latter abuses him great- 
ly. Rough, unkind treatment will 
quickly estrange the affection of a 
horse. Good horse sense discovers 
no particular reason why a_ horse 
should be devoted to a master who 
habitually maltreats him. 

The intellect and affections of a 
horse point out two things so im- 
portant to a trainer that he must 
bear them in mind until they become 
fixed habits of thought :— 

1.—Never, under any cireum- 
stances, allow a horse to suecessfully 
oppose his will to yours. If you do, 
he will remember it and (reasoning: 
by experience), try it again. 

2.—Always keep his affection. If 
he dislikes you, he has no wish to 
please you; and, if his obedience is 
always perfunctory, you will make 
but little headway in training him. 

These two points assured, he will 
almost invariably try to do whatever 
you require of him,—if he only 
knows what it is—David Buffum, in 
September Success. 


Case 
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HORTICULTURE 


GROWING TREES FOR FRUIT, 
SHADE OR TIMBER. 











Transplanting Old Trees—Setting Out 
Peaches and Apples —Their Care—Re- 
foresting Old Fields. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The season for transplanting trees 
is now at hand and will continue till 
April. 
parks, those two or three inches in 
diameter are best. Owing to their 
immunity from caterpillars, maples 
and oaks are preferable. The 
makes a good shade and is of quick 
growth, but thg roots spoil a lawn or 
door yard. 
infested with tent caterpillars, keep 
the yard always littered with trash. 

To insure success, the trees to be 
set should have good roots and not 
bruised or shattered in digging them 
up. If the subsoil is poor and tough, 
a large deep hole should be. dug, and 
filled in with better soil. The same 
rule applies to fruit trees. If the 
ground has been deeply plowed and 


For shade trees in groves or 


ash 


The elms besides being 


has an open subsoil, it is not neces- 
sary for fruit trees of one or two 
years growth to have a large hole. 

A few words on selecting a site for 
A 


place not too moist where the origi- 


an orchard may not be amiss. 


_nal timber growth was large on such 


land; the subsoil will be open. It 
is common to plant orchards with 
rows north and south and east and 


west; for this there is no good rea- 


son. It is far preferable to run the 
rows from northeast to southwest. 


For peaches, do not make the ground 
too rich, plant in rows 30 feet apart, 
set distant on row not more than 15 
feet. After setting cut back to with- 
in 8 feet of the ground; train the top 
or head so as to shade the body or 
ITead it back from 
year to year, so that the fruit may 


trunk of the tree. 


be gathered by one standing on the 
ground or a bench. 

The rows of apple trees should be 
30 to 40 feet apart, and the trees 20 
to 30 feet in the rows. When set, the 


young tree should be eut back to 
within 4 feet of the ground and in 
training the top forks should be 


avoided; this should be done to avoid 
splitting by being overloaded with 
fruit or ice. 

Cultivate a young orchard in hoed 
Avoid sowing in small grain 
When an or- 


crops. 
as much as possible. 
chard gets into full bearing it is ex- 
pecting too much to get field crops 
and a crop of fruit at the same time. 
This method has ruined most of the 
orchards in Central North Carolina. 


The finest tobacco section of Al- | 


amance is almost denuded of wood, 
Some small farmers get their wood 
by cutting on shares or buying it. 
Nothing grows faster than the pine 
or poplar. 
and in the burr. 
the seeds will fall out. 


The seed are now ripe 
Within a few weeks 
The cedar 
on Virginia pine, such as every sol- 
dier saw on the Potomac, at Bristoe 
and Manassas, will grow anywhere, 
even in a gully or on a gall. 


A per- | 


grow rapidly in poor soil, and is very 
valuable timber. The chestnut will 
grow anywhere; the poorer the land 
the better. The walnut will 
flourish on good soil. The shag or 
shell bark 


anywhere 


only 


and the pecan will flourish 
along our branches and 
creeks. 
3. F. WHITE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





THE HOME ORCHARD. 
Address of Charles T. Smith, Before the 
Recent Meeting of the Georgia Horti- 
cultural Society. 


In attempting to comply with the 
request that I address you at this 
meeting, I desired 
ject that would be of importance to 
the greatest number. 


to seleet a sub- 
As applied to 
horticultural pursuits, this is readily 
found in “the home orchard,” or the 
family orchard. It is something in 
which we are all interested, whatever 


other line of business we may be en- - 


That we are an orchard- 
be 
through the 
We find 


around 


gaged in. 


planting people, may quickly 


proven by a ride out 
country in any direction. 
fruit trees growing every 
home, from the stately mansion of 
the owner of large plantations to the 
humble cabin of the renter or crop- 
per. You will seareely pass a home 
in a day’s drive that has no fruit 
trees growing around it, and this im- 
presses us that we are a fruit-loving 
people. 

PEOPLE LIKE FRUIT 
But 


question that we wish to dwell on. 


there is another side to this 
As we pass all those homes with their 
fruit trees planted around them, we 
very rarely find a well-planned or 


earefully tended orehard. These or- 


chards are generally made up of 
seedlings and sprouts gathered up 
through the neighborhood at) ran- 


dom, that generally produce inferior 
fruit, ripening through a very small 
part of the season, when fruit should 
be abundant and fine. Right here a 
inistake is made by these amateur 
hertieulturists that we wish to call 
to. 


realize that it is as easy to 


attention They do not seem to 


grow an 
Iberta as a mountain seedling; as 
cheap to have the finest varieties of 
peach, apple, pear and other fruits, 
as it is to have the common sprouts 
gathered up over the country. 

BUT WE 


NEED BETTER VARIETIES 


It seems to me that there is a wo- 
ful lack of judgment on the part of 
these people in allowing these degen- 
crate varieties of fruit to cumber the 
ground around their homes, when the 
best that can be produced would re- 
quire no more ground, no more cul- 
of 


any sort than these primitive varie- 


tivation and no more attention 


ties. There are very few homes now 
but have a sufficient number of trees 
growing around them, but the whole 
trouble lies in the selection of varie- 
ties. I want to see the day very soon 
when these inferior trees will be dug 
up and in their stead will be planted 
the finer sorts. Then add a few more 
trees to some of these orchards and 


son could easily stock or sow a field | from them get a supply of the best 


in a short while. The red oak will | fruit that can be grown, ripening all 





I want to see 
this little orehard planted in good 


through the season. 


soil and given good cultivation and 
proper fertilizers, and not sown down 
to rye, or turned into a calf pasturé; 
and in a few years your little orchard 
will be the valuable 
your place. 

GREAT VALUE OF FRUIT 


most spot on 


Fruit is a great luxury that few of 
us would care to do without in our 
What is it worth to each of 
plentiful supply 

Is it worth 
Most of us as- 


homes. 
to 
throughout the year? 
$50? or $25? or $10? 


us have a 


' sembled here to-day will hold to the 


first figure, but for the sake of con- 
servatism we will accept the last- 
named sum of $10 as the value of the 
fruit consumed by each individual 
per season, though we know it is too 
small. But reckon it on this basis 
and the 
quarter 
500,000. 


value to Georgia’s two and a 
million people would be $22,- 
Now if the fruit was always 
plentiful and choice, we would con- 
sume five times as much, or over 
$100,000,000 worth for this State 
alone. <A product that is worth as 
much as that should be looked after 
more carefully than we have been do- 
It is a subject toward which we 
should and. it 
to eall at- 
affairs, as 


ing. 


direct more effort is 
the purpose of this paper 
of 


well as suggest proper remedies. 


tention to this state 

Taken as a food-produet, or as a 
luxury, or for its medicinal value, or 
for the lanseape effeet of the trees 
and vines around our homes—and it 
is well worth our attention for eith- 
er of these purposes—but take them 
altogether, and the importance of the 
subjeet impresses us more fully. Our 
commereial orchardists receive hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the 
fruit that they ship out of the State 
nunually, while thousands of. fami- 


lies here have an insuflicient supply | 
T would not lessen the | 


for home use. 


interest taken in commercial horti- 


culture, but I want to see the supply 


of fruits for the masses here at home | 
: : Asta | 
inereased and the quality of it im- 


proved, 


A GOOD FAMILY ORCHARD 


Now what constitutes a good fam- 
ily orchard? We want a part of the 
garden set off for that 


to many the most delicious of 





sarliest, and | 


all | 


fruit, the strawberry. It comes to us | 


in April and May in all its delightful 
beauty and attractiveness after the 
long and desolate winter. 
following it we have the different va- 
rieties of raspberry, which are even 
but 
which are very much neglected in 


tiner than their predecessors, 
this climate, though they yield hand- 
somely when given the right soil and 
and close- 


attention. Aceompanying 


ly following these we have abund- 
of 


pears, grapes, 


an 


ance peaches, plums, apples, 


cherries and other 
fruits which keep up the suecession 
until November, giving us fruit 
every day. 

Then we gather the winter varie- 
ties of apples, pears and nuts, whieh 
will keep until another spring, when 


the season is again ushered in by the 


strawberry, thus rounding out the | 


Quickly | 


proper season for canning any sur- 
plus of these fruits that we may have 
on hand at any time. Canning can 
be done so cheaply and so perfectly 
that there is no exeuse for any fam- 
ily not to have the best of these lux- 
uries, not only in their ripening sea- 
son, but throughout the whole twelve 
months of the year. 

ORCHARDS ON 


SMALL AREAS. 


There is little reason for any man 
refusing to have the finest fruit that 
ean be grown, when it can be done 
so easily and so cheaply right here 
Whether you have a large 
farm, or only a small city lot, you 
have room for a select orchard. I 
know many will contend that they 
have not the room for it or the time 
to attend to it properly, but in near- 
ly every such instance they are hon- 
Let me describe a 
home in my own little town of Con- 


at home. 


estly mistaken. 


eord that very nearly meets my ideal. 
This little home occupies a lot front- 
ing about 100 feet on the street and 
with a depth of about 200 feet. The 
house and flower-garden take up the 
front half, though a few fruit trees 
are found even in the flower-garden. 
Over a dozen large oak and hickory 
trees help to shade the place and a 
roomy garden in the back part of the 
lot furnishes a plentiful supply of 
There is also 
ample room for a fine flock of fowls, 
and now we come to the fruits, which 
find space on this little lot. Straw- 
berries and raspberries are produced 


vegetables in season. 


in profusion. Peach trees, beginning 


with the earliest varieties and with 
others following to keep up the sea- 
son, and also apples, pears, plums, 
and 
seuppernongs, all find a place on this 


quinees, figs, pecans, grapes 
little lot, so that fruit is ripening at 
all times from April to November. 
The trees and vines, besides produe- 


ing the fine fruits, lend a charm to 
the place with their landseape ef- 


feets that add greatly to the attraet- 
iveness of this home. 

The expense of keeping up such 
a place is very small, and is much 
more than offset by the returns whieh 
are reaped. 





Tacked upon the front of Mr. C. 
C. Gritlin’s stable in Marshville, is a 
stalk of corn just eighteen feet in 
height. The ear grew more than ten 


feet from the ground. The stalk was 


| grown by Mr. Frank Sanders, of 
Marshville Township, from seed sent 
him by his brother in Mexico. The 


; corn is known as the “Mexican June” 


variety.— Monroe Journal. 





The round bale eotton ginnery at 


Mt. Mourne, operated by Messrs. 
Morrison & Meacham, of Statesville, 


Wednesday 


The proprietors claim that 


ceased operation tem- 
porarily. 
the Round Bale Gin Company has 
failed to comply with an agreement 
to pay them a premium over the mar- 
ket price for all cotton ginned by 
them. Litigation follow.— 


Statesville 


may 
Landmark. 





Reading is seeing by proxy.—Her- 


full year. Nor should we neglect the | bert Spencer. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


REPUBLICANS STILL IN CONTROL. 


The Next House Will be Composed of 
207 Republicans, 179 Democrats. 


Washington, Nov. 8.—The Repub- 
lieans Cineluding in this deseription 
the fusionists elected from the Pitts- 
Allegheny 


Pennsylvania) will control the next 


burg and distriets in 


ITouse by a vote of 207 Republicans 





to 179 Demoerats. The table by 
States is as follows: 
Dem. Rep. 

Alabama 9 
PEKANSOS Ginataxcesscias “ET 
WHMEOMIIA: <itivaiccdauacs @ 6 
Colorado 2 1 
Connecticut 5 
MIGIAWATG CU suieteesetsas veo 
PIOHIAR. ci sitet. 5S 
Georgia saskanststiteee tacalbe aed cae 
a LS) a teed Ret ete ea ie Bers Ome! if 
Illinois 9) 16 
Indiana 4 9 
ING strates orertes eihnats has “Ml 16 
IXansas 8 
INGIUNGKY sess ok SS cee 10 1 
omsiaine, 267 se octane, TE aie 
BABTINIG. ores sae a eg wena. GS 4 
Maryland 2 «4 
Massachusetts 4 10 
Michigan 1 11 
Minnesota 1 8 
Mississippi 8 
Missouri ere A tel 1 
BNEOMUAIED \ och snc!s Doak colendeeies ce 1 
Nebraska 1 5 
CECE ea oe 
New Hampshire 2 
INOW GD OPSCY GA6.c0cen doves Oo ie 
New York 17 20 
North Carolina .. 10 si 
orth: Dakota’ oasis cece ieee cece 2 
MORN ta caesar eeteiaed oe 17 
Oregon We 2 
Pennsylvania 4 28 
Rhode Island 1 1 
South Carolina 7 A 
South Dakota 2 
MEGMNGESSCC. 6 .ccasccswecsoe 3 
Texas TSR eRe: | a 
(UNTER ae ee 1 
RMON jbo rac iNtes atiarGe Gen 2 
Virginia e 10 , 
MVESHINSTON. 6.5 oes ersceniere e 3 
Nest VIPBINIA i. 06 cG.ce es 5 
BNISGOREIN: §. .:ccuiseeeus OF 10 
BAPOUII Os a. S Guasstacers ose ge dave 1 

MEOURIS s.dceacales teacevclte 20% 

More About the National Election. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

The elections are over and_ the 


complexion of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
In the Senate 
the Republicans will have a major- 
in the House of Rep- 
of In 
Congress they have a majority of 20 
in the Senate, if Henry M. Teller, a 
Silverite, be counted with the Demo- 


gress is determined. 
ity of 22 and 


23. the 


resentatives present 


crats, with whom he has recently 


voted. In the House they have a ma- 
jority of 47. 

From a Republican standpoint the 
recent clection has been a weleome 
confirmation by the people of their 
approval of Republican policy and an 
additional of the popu- 


larity of President Roosevelt, a re- 


testimony 


- inelined 


pudiation of socialism in New York 
State, where Governor Odell is re- 
elected by nearly 10,000 majority and 
in 
Olfio where the party of Hon. Tom 


a repudiation of | single-taxism 
Johnson was unceremoniously snow- 
ed under. 

Krom the Democratie standpoint 
there is much to rejoice at in the re- 
duced majorities of many Republican 
and the vote 
rolled up by the city of New York. 
It is.freely claimed, among the Dem- 


candidates immense 


ocratie leaders in Washington, that 
the Democrats actually carried New 
York State, but that the Republi- 
cans, being in eontrol of all the elee- 


tion machinery, altered the returns | 


As it is, they are 
to the view which 


to suit themselves. 
to turn 
Senator Vest took of the situation 


-in the early part of the campaign, 


viz., that it would be better even for 
the Democratic Party to give the 
Republicans an opportunity to fulfill 
the pledges they were making on the 


stump. The Senator maintained 
that they would not fulfill those 


pledges and that the people would 
beeome incensed before 1904, at the 
lack of faith on the part of the vie- 
torlious party. 

The Republicans now have every- 
thing their own way in both Houses 
The President has ex- 
that 
there is much important work for his 
Most of this 
work will be outlined in his annual 


ot Congress. 
pressed himself as believing 
party to aecomplish. 


message, and the independent voters 
on whom, after all, the fate of any 
rest, will watch with 
interest the action of the re- 


party 


keen 


must 


* . . . “7 
maining session of the Fifty-seventh 


and the first session of the Fifty- 
eighth, in carrying out the pledges 
made to the eountry. They will 


closely observe the extent to which 
the party supports the poliey of its 
Irom their standpoint it 
is, perhaps, well that the Republican 
Party has a working majority in both 
ITouses. 


President. 


It tixes beyond eavil the re- 
sponsibility of action or non-action. 

The effect 
has been most marked in Washing- 


of civil service reform 


ton during the past week. Formerly 


it was the custom for the campaign | 


committees to assess government em- 
ployees the amount of their railroad 
fare to their homes and back. This 
with the 
railroads and all who desired to go 


amount was then placed 


home to vote could seeure tickets on 
application. Such funds as were not 
so utilized, however, were returned to 
The civil 


service regulations now prohibit all 


the campaign committees. 


assessments, however, and instead of 
10,000 clerks going home to vote, as 
formerly, barely 1,000 did so and, ac- 


cording to statements made to your | 


correspondent, aside from the heads 
of the departments, the men 
went home were, in the majority of 
instances, the least valuable clerks, 
those who hold their positions rather 
as a result of political influence than 
A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 8, 1902. 


by meritorious service. 





is 
the 


President Loubet, of France, 
taking active part in settling 
French coal miners’ strike. 


who | 


| ELECTION NEWS NOTES. 


Miscellaneous Items Showing the Po- 
litical Complexion of the Different 
States. 

Virginia returned a solid Demo- 
cratic Congressional delegation. 

In Ohio Tom L. Johnson was over- 
The Republi- 
ean plurality, 100,000, is the largest 
in years. 


whelmingly defeated. 


The Baltimore Sun’s news columns 

of Thursday contained this sentence: 

| “Outside of the South the 

| States carried by the Democrats were 

| Rhode Island, Delaware and Neva- 
| da.” 

Montana has left the Democratic 
column. 

In Rhode Island, a Republican 
| State, the Democrats elected their 
eandidates for Governor and Lieu- 
The balance of the 
| State ticket is Republican and so is 
| the Legislature on joint ballot. The 
lower House is about a tie. 

Republicans elected seven out of 
*ten Congressmen in New Jersey and 
| Flanigan, 
| Democratic candidate for Congress 
| in the Fifth District, for whom ex- 
| President Cleveland made a speech 
last week, was defeated. 

The Democrats elected one Con- 
gressman in Jowa—the first one in 
Birdsall, the Republican 
candidate against ex-Governor Boies 


only 


tenant Governor. 





control the Legislature. 





eight years. 


in Speaker Henderson’s district, was 
elected by 5,000 plurality. 

In New York State Odell, Republi- 
ean, for Governor, apparently 
elected by 10,000 plurality, but the 
Democrats allege fraud. 

The Republican victory in Kansas 
is complete. Every member of Con- 
gress elected is a Republican and the 
Legislature 


is 


is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. 

The Republicans carried Utah by 
a large majority. 

The elected their 
State ticket, a majority of the Leg- 
islature and five out of six Congress- 
men in Nebraska. 
also eleeted their entire 


Republicans 


The Republicans 
State and 
Congressional tickets in Idaho and 
earried the Legislature. 

The Republicans have complete 
control of the State of Washington. 

The Republicans elected their 
State ticket and a majority of the 
Legislature in California, but lost 
two Congressmen. 

Tennessee is Democratic by 50,000. 
It is said that a majority of the 
Democrats elected to the Legislature 
are opposed to the saloons. 

The Republicans have a plurality 
of 135,000 in Pennsylvania and 28 of 





Congressmen from Maryland. 

Indiana is Republican by 25,000 to 
40,000. The Congressional delega- 
tion is the same—nine Republicans 
and four Democrats. 

Massachusetts is Republican by 
| about 37,000. The Democrats made 
| gains in the Legislature. 

The Republicans elected a solid 
Congressional delegation West 
Virginia. 


in 


with a light vote cast. 


| 
| 
| 





The English Education Bill. 


The English government is facing 
a crisis in the agitation over the new 
edueation bill which will soon be pre- 
sented to Parliament by the minis- 
try. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, speak- 
ing for the government at Birming- 
ham the other night, said: “If we 
are defeated on this bill, the govern- 
ment will resign. Mark that, and 
rermember the consequences,” The 
threat does not seem to have had the 
effect of stilling the opposition to 
the bill throughout the country. Mass 
meetings are being held and enor- 
mous petitions prepared to influence 
members of Parliament to vote 
against the measure. The problem is 
the old one in public edweation which 
arises whenever there is an effort to 
combine religious and secular teach- 
ing. The school system in Great 
Britain so far as it is supported by 
publie taxes that in the 
United States, practically non-secta- 
rian, but many people in England 
wish that their children should re- 
ceive religious as well as secular in- 
struction. We find this the case also 
in the United States, where both Ro- 
man Catholies and Lutherans main- 


is, like 


tain their own schools, but here, as 
regards public education, secularism 
has been complete in its victory. Any 
suggestion in this country that any 
portion of the public funds should be 
given to schools which teach any 
form of sectarianism would be over- 
whelmingly defeated, but in England 
the Roman Catholics have the power- 
ful alliance of the 

church, the Episcopalian. 


established 

Through 
the influence of this great ecclesias- 
tical machine the government has 
been led to that 
maintained by private parties, cor- 


propose schools 
porations, or religious sects, which 
have been examined and approved by 
official boards, shall be paid from the 
public funds, sums which shall be 
considered a fair equivalent for the 

they 
The public 


purely secular education are 
giving their students. 
schools are not to be abandoned in 
any way, and if these private and re- 
ligious schools are not equal to the 
needs of any neighborhood, board 
schools are to be maintained at pub- 
3ut the proposition has 
the bitter opposition 
not merely of the free thinking, sec- 
ular classes, but of all the so-called 
England, the 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
ete. They are holding mass meeting's 


lie expense. 
encountered 


dissenting church of 


| : : : é : 
| condemning the bill, which, for their 
| size and excitement, outdo anything 


| in the way of public gatherings seen 
a . 

| in England for a score of* years. 
| the 82 Congressmen are Republicans. | 
Democrats elected four of the six | 


If 
public sentiment affects Parliament, 
the chances of the defeat of the bill 
are very great, and in that event we 


' have Mr. Chamberlain’s word for it 


Louisiana went solidly Democratic | 


that his government will resign. It 
is a pity that the English Liberal 


Party is so utterly disorganized that 
it cannot take advantage of this op- 
portunity.—Pilgrim 
November. 


Magazine for 





The repairs on the White House 
having been finished, President 


Roosevelt has moved back to his old 
quarters. 
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STATE NEWS 
THE NEXT LEGISLATURE. | 


List of Members of House and Senate. 


The following list of the members 
of the next General Assembly elect- 
ed last Tuesday is correct as far as 
goes. Republican 
members are designated by “R” fol- 
lowing their names, while the name 
of the 


our information 


Independent Democrat is 


marked “I. D.” All the rest are Dem- | 


ocrats. 


SENATE 


Ist District.—C. S. Vann, P. W. 
MeMullan. 

2nd District.—S. S. Mann, J. A. 
Spruill. 


3rd District.—C. W. Mitchell. 
4th District.—E. L. Travis. 
5th Distriet.—Donnell Gilliam, 


6th District—A. L. Blow. 

7th District—John FE. Woodard, 
R. B. White. 

8th District—T. D. Warren, Dr. 
John A. Pollock. 

9th Distriet—D. J. Aaron. 

10th District.—A. D. Hicks. 

11th District.—Geo. H. Bellamy. 

12th District —J. A. Brown. 

13th District—Thomas McBride. 

14th District—James M. Lamb. | 


15th Distriet—C. W. Richardson, 
II. L. Godwin. 
16th District—H. E. Norris. 


1th District—H. B. Hunter, Jr. 
18th District.—A. A. Hicks. 

19th Distriet—W. N. Pritchard, 
t. L. Walker. 

20th District.—A. J. Burton. 

21st Distriet—J. D. Glenn. 

22nd Distriet—H. A. London, U. 
LL. Spence. 

23rd District.—N. M. Thayer. 

24th District—R. F. Beasley, S. 
II. Milton. 


25th District—H. N. Pharr, John 


P. Allison. 

26th District.—J. S. Henderson. 
27th District.—F. T. Baldwin. 
28th District.—S. E. Marshall (R). 
29th Distriet.—J. Q. Holton (R). 
30th District.—R. B. McLaughlin. 
31st District—J. F. Reinhardt. 
32nd District —S. J. Durham. 


33rd District.—T. T. Ballenger and | 


~ 


’ R. Hoey. 

34th District.—FE. 
’. Avery. 

35th District—T. C. Bowie. 
36th District.—Zeb Wilson (R). 
37th District—C. A. Webb. 
38th 
39th 


J. Justice, A. 


~ 


HOUSE, 
Alamance.—R. W. Scott. 
Alexander.—Dr. C. J. Carson (R). 
Alleghany.—R. A. Doughton. 
Anson.—J. A. MacRae. 
Ashe.—Jno. D. Thomas. 
Beaufort—B. F. Suge, 

ITooker. 
Bertie-—D. W. Britton. 
Bladen.—Forney Willis. 
Brunswick.—W. H. Phillips. 
J. C. Curtis, Theo. 


We 


bee + 


F. 


Buneombe. 





Davidson. 


Burke.—J. FE. Erwin. 
Cabarrus.—C. H. Hamilton. 
Caldwell.—W. ©. Newland. 
Camden.—M. B. Hughes. 
Carteret.—J. W. Mason. 


District—James H. Cathey. 
District.—Joel L. Crisp (R). | 





Caswell.—Jno. F. Walters. | 
Catawba.—W. A. Self. 
Chatham.—W. D. Siler. 
Cherokee.—W. M. West (R). 
Chowan.—W. T. Woodey, Jr. 
Clay.—O. L. Anderson (R). 
Cleveland.—Dr. W. A. Goode. 

M. Shipman. 
Craven.—Owen H. 
Cumberland.—V. C. 

W. Moore. 
Currituek.—S. M. Beasley. 
Dare.—R. B. Etheridge. 
Davidson.—Harlee MeCall. 
Davie.—A. T. Grant, Jr., (R). 
Duplin.—D. L. Carlton. 
Durham.—Jones Fuller. 


Columbus.—J. 
Guion. 


Bullard, J. 


Edgecombe.—FE. L. Daughtridge, 
B. F. Shelton. 

Forsyth.—B. F. Nissen, John D. 
Waddell. 


Franklin.—Dr. I. G. Riddick. 
Gaston.—W. T. Love, J. F. Leeper. | 
Gates.—L. L. Smith. | 
Graham.—N. 8. Crisp (R). 
A. W. Graham. 
Greene.—F. L. 
Guilford.—T. FE. 
cott Roberson. 
Halifax—W. P. White, 


Parker. 





Granville. 
Carr. 
Whitaker, Wes- 
W. F. 
Harnett.—T. W. Harrington. 
Haywood.—M. D. Kinsland. 
Henderson.—J. B. Freeman (R). 
Hertford.—John E. Vann. 
Hyde.—W. H. Lueas. 
Tredell.—Dr. S. W. Steverson, A. | 
D. Watts. 
Jaekson.—C. C. Cowan. 
Johnston.—E. 8S. Abell, Joseph 
Wood. 
Jones.—A. H. White. 
Lenoir.—Shade Wooten, Sr. 
Lineoln.—A. L. Quickel. 
Macon.—H. IH. Jarrett (R). 
Madison.—Levi Hamlin (R). 
Martin.—Harry W. Stubbs. 
MeDowell.—J. G. Neal. 
Mecklenburg.—Dr. H. L. Alexan- 
r, R. C. Freeman, Thomas Gloyas. 
Mitchell.—J. C. Bowman (R). 
Montgomery.—C. T. Luther. 
Moore.—E. J. Harrington. 
Nash.—R. H. Ricks. 
New Hanover.—Geo. L. Morton. 
Northampton.—B. 8S. Gay. 
Onslow.—W. M. Thompson. 
Orange.—S. M. Gattis. 
Pamlico.—R. L. Woodard. 
Pacquotank.—W. M. Hinton. 
Pender.—J. T. Foy. 
Perquimans.—EK. G, 
D:) 
Person.—W. A. Warren. 
Pitt—Henry T. King, J. B. Little. 


de 


CI. 


Simpson 





Polk.—J. P. Morris. 

Randolph.—J. T. Brittain, D. I. 
Offman. 

Richmond.—A. 8S. Dockery. 

Robeson.—Geo. H. Hall, E. J. 
Britt. 

Rockingham.—Ira P. Humphrey, 


John T. Price. 
Rowan.—Walter Murphy, Burton 
Craige. 
Rutherford.—W. F. Rucker. 
Sampson.—H. C. Dunean (R), T. 
E. Owen (R). 
Seotland.—J. C. MeNeill. 
Stanly.—J. R. Price. 
Stokes.—Julius C. Kreger (R). 
Surry.—John H. Dobson (R). 
Swain.—A. J. De Hart (R). 
Transylvania.—F. A. Aiken (R). 


' ocrats carried 


Tyrrell.—Charles Bateman. 

Union.—E. S. Williams, 
Simpson. 

Vance.—W. B. Daniel. 

Wake.—J. C. Drewry, F. A. Whit- 
aker, A. B. Hunter. 


Wi. INS 








Warren.—S. G. Daniel. 

Washington.—T. W. Blount. 

Watauga.—Lindsay H. Michael 
(R). 

Wayne.—H. B. Parker, Jr., A. 1 
Uzzell. 

Wilkes.—J. Q. A. Bryan (R), R. 


W. S. Pegram (R). 
Wilson.—Dr. S. H. 
Yadkin.—Frank Benbow 

J. B. Ray. 


Crocker. 
(R). 





Yancey. 





A Synopsis of the North Carolina 
Election. 


The following from the Sanford 


| Express is a pretty fair outline of 


last Tuesday’s election in this State: 

The returns indicate that the Dem- 
the State 
The 


by over 


60,000 majority. Republicans 


' have earried but eighteen counties, 


and these by small margin. The 
Legislature will be overwhelmingly 
Democratie in both branches. 

In the House the Republicans have 
elected members from the following 
counties: Ashe, Chero- 
kee, Clay, Davie, Graham, Hender- 
Mitchell, 
Sampson (2), Stokes, Surry, Swain, 
Tyrrell, Transylvania, Watauga, 
Wilkes (2), Yadkin—21 members. 

In the Senate there will be no Pop- 


Alexander, 


son, Macon, Madison, 


ulists. The Republicans have elected 
S. E. Marshal, of Surry, from the 
28th District; A. Q. Holton, of Yad- 
kin, from the 29th Distriet; ene Re- 
publican each from the 35th, 36th. 
and 39th Districts—a total of five. 
The unofficial Democratic major- 
ities for the ten Democratic eandi- 
dates for Congress in North Caxo 
lina aggregate 64,266. The .largest 
majority in the State was reeeived 
by Hon. Claude WKitehin in the See- 
ond Distriet, and the smallest — by 
Hon. James M. Gudger in the Tenth 


District. The majorities by districts 


are: 
First District (Small) ....... 10,558 
| Seeond District (Claude 
[ESS Ti7C 710 79 RRR!) Ur | 
Third District (Thomas)..... 6,015 
Fourth Distriet (Pou).......11,000 


Fifth District (W. W. Kitehin) 
Sixth District (Patterson).... 
Seventh District (Page) 


7,955 
L680 
5,700 


Eighth District (<luttz) 1,651 
Ninth District (Webb) 5,092 
Tenth District (Gudger) O11 
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Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
One of the features of to-day’s vot- 
ing was the splitting of tiekets by 
negroes. The great majority of the 
negroes did not appear to eare three 
straws the They 
talked quite openly about splitting 
their vote. President Winston, of 
the Mechanical 
College, says to-night that there will 


about eleetion. 





Agricultural and 


be special summer courses in agri 
culture next year for the purpose of 


ot 


become 


teachers publie 


teaching it to 
it 
their work of instruction, 
new departure. 


schools so may part 


This is a 


of 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 
for Prohibition 

1931 to: O12; 


Cumberland goes 
a vote of 
Miss Pritehard, eldest 
sister of Senator Pritehard, died last 
week. 


by 


Flore ice 


Governor Aycock has issued a 
proclamation designating Thursday, 
November 27th, as Thanksgiving 
day. 

of Salis- 
bury, has been elected to Congress 
from the Seventeenth New York Dis- 
trict. 


The 


spondent says that it is practically 


Frank Shober, a native 


Post’s Washington corre- 
certain that “Unele Joe” Cannon, of 
Heel, will be 
the Speaker of the next House. 
Col. Olds: 
at the negro State Fair. 


Illinois, a native Tar 
This was the main day 


The 


tendance was good, and the exhibit 


at- 


equal to the best ever made at one 


of these fairs. The show of stock 
and of agricultural products is high- 
ly ercditable. 


Mr. 


and 


Ilenry W. Fries, a prominent 
well known citizen, died Tues- 
day at his home in Salem, aged 77. 
He was born Salem 1825 and 
had lived there all his life. For many 


in inl 
years he was a member of the firm 
of F. & H. Fries. 

The Audubon 


Carolina was incorporated 


North 
few 


ot 


a 


Society 


days ago by the Seeretary of State. 
The incorporators are Profs. T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, J. Y. Joyner and Mr. 
Z. V. Taylor. The Socicty is design- 
ed to protect birds and secure the en- 
forcement and extension of the game 
laws. 

Some statistics recently compiled 
by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction show the cost of each 
pupil in the publie schools of North 
The cost to the State of 
each pupil enrolled is $2.95 for the 
The 
cost ef cach pupil, by average at- 
is $5.13 6.4 


cents per day. 


Carolina. 


session 3.7 cents per day. 


or 


tendance, wu session, or 


News and Observer: The friends 
of Hon. Cyrus B. Watson are great- 


lv elated over the result of the Sen- 


atorial primary on Tuesday. Two 
counties in the State ordered a prim- 
ary—-Lenoir and Anson—and Mr. 
Watson carried them both. Later 


primarics have been ordered in both 
Davie and Davidson.——It was some- 
thing like a year ago that Mr. Fran- 
A. Palmer, the 

banker New York, 
thousand dollars to Elon College. As 


nonogenarian 


Cis 


of gave twenty 


already printed in’ these columns, 
Mr. Palmer, who died a short while 
ago, gave Elon an additional thirty 
thousand dollars in his will, making 
$50,000 in all. 

In a Glasgow Sunday-schvool one 
Sunday the lesson bore on the land 
of Canaan, which is spoken of as a 
land flowing 
“What d 
with mill and honey would be like?” 


“Tt would be 


with milk and honey. 


IN 


o you think a land flowing 


asked the teacher. aw 


ky, responded a wee chap at 


Myrtle. 


ful stic 


the foot of the class. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Song of the Mystic.* 


T walk down the Valley of Silenee, 


Down the dim, voiceless valley— 
alone! 

And hear not the fall of a footstep 

Around me, save God's and my 
own; 


And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown! 


Long ago was I weary of voices 
Whose music my heart could not 
win! 
Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their 
din! 
Long ago was I weary of faces 
Where TI met but the human—and 
sin. 


Do you ask what I found in the val- 


ley ? 
"Tis my Trysting Place with the 
Divine. 


And I fell at the fect of the Holy, 
And above me a voice said: “Be 
still.” 
And there rose from the depths of 
my spirit 
An echo—*My heart says: I will.” 


Do vou ask how I live in the valley? 
I weep—and I dream—and I pray. 
But my tears are sweet the 
dew-drops 
That fall on the roses in May3;- 
And my thanks, like a perfume from 
Censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


as as 


Tn the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 
And the musie floats down the dim 
valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the Dove of the 
Deluge, 
A message of 
bring. 


Peace they may 


, 


not understand it. 


But far on the deep there are bil- | 


lows 
That never 
beach; 


shall break on 


‘the | 


o = = 1 
And J have heard songs in the Si- | 


lence, 


That never shall float into speech; | 


And I have had dreams in the val- 
ley, 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen Thoughts in the 
valley— 
Ah me, how my spirit was stirred! 


And they wear holy veils on their | 


faees, 
Their footsteps can 
heard: 
They pass through the valley lke 
Virgins, 
Too pure for the touch of 


seareely 


Do you ask me the place of 
ley, 
Ye hearts 
Care? 
Tt lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of Sor- 
Tow, 
And one the bright 
Prayer! 


that are harrowed by 


mountain of 


IT walked in the world with the word- 
ly; 
T craved what the 
gave: 
And I said: “In the world each ideal, 
That shines on like a star on life’s 
wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream ina 


” 


grave. 


world never 





*This is No. 82 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The bre- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley and others, 


be | 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 
And still found the False with the 
True; 
L sought 
Ileaven, 
Bat caught a mere glimpse of its 
Blue: 


‘mid the Ifuman_ for 


And wept when the clouds of the 
Mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my 
view. 
And 1 toiled on, heart-tired of the 
Ifuman; 
And I moaned ’mid the mazes of 
men; 
= 


rit I knelt long ago, at an altar, 

And L h ard a voice eall 
sinee then 

I walk down the Valley of Silence 

That lies far beyond mortal ken. 

—Father Abram J. Ryan. 


me :— 





Why They Were Cheap. 
MekKinley 


with a good deal of 


to tell 
amusement 


President used 
a 
story which related to his early days 


in the law. On the way to and from 


his office he was accustomed to pass | 


a butcher’s shop, and for a lone time 


was puzzled by a_ certain notice 
which he saw there. 

In the 
“Good pork sausages, twenty eents.” 
On his return the 


would sometimes find those sausages 


morning he would read, 


in evening 


he | 


still twenty cents a pound, but more | 


often the notice was changed, and | 


the sign read, “Fine pork sausages, | 


twelve’—or sometimes ten—‘eents.” 
The matter, he said, used to worry 
him. 


ishable a nature that they would not 


Sausages were not of so per- | 


keep until the next day, and he could | 


So one evening 


he stopped at the shop, made some | 


sasual remark, and then inquired the 
price of sausages. 

“Ten cents,” said the shopkeeper. 

“But,”’ replied Mr. Melinley, 
“they were twenty cents this morn- 
ing.” 

“So they were, Mr. Melinley,” re- 
plied the butcher, they 


ba 


were, 


Then I had ’em, now I haven't. Sau- | 


sages at ten cents is simply to get 


me a reputation for cheapness. 


wes 
See / 


The future President saw, and was 





in the habit of saying that a great 
many reputations were made in that 
| way.—November Woman’s  IIome 
Companion. 
A Punctual Bird. 


a word. 


the val- 


What tempts the little humming- | 
bird that we see in our gardens to | 


travel every 


| equator to as far north as the Arctie 


eirele, leaving behind him, as_ he 


spring from near the | 


The Advantages of Farm Life. 

To some, farm life seems a dreary 
and lonesome life; a life of toil and 
eare, vet though we may work early 
and late we can enjoy the work of 
our hands and make our little eoun- 
try home, to us at least, the loveliest 
spot on earth. To am sorry to say 
farmers do not always avail them- 
selyes of their privileges. They do 
not always make their homes as in- 
viting as they should be and could be 
little 
There is an excuse for seant aececom- 
the 


unfortu- 


with a additional expense. 


modations in the house when 


farm is not paid for, but 


nately this conditions of things ex- | 


ists long after the exeuse for it has 
There is no better in- 
solid 


We aim to get as much solid 


passed away. 


vestment than comfort in the 
home. 
comfort out of it as possible. 

It the 
farmer is the most independent man 
if 


and has a good 


is a common saying that 


that lives, and undoubtedly he is, 
of debt 
farm. Farming is natural, independ- 
Why not start 
in on a farm and take a good deal of 
all the 2 The 
farm surroundings are just what the 


is out 


he 


ent and profitable. 


eomfort way along 


farmer makes them; he has the op- 


portunity of all of his 


raising 


ments by the 


daughters of men of other pursuits, 


that are possessed 


and when a girl is thus endowed she 
ean enter into the sterner duties of 
the household with a better feeling. 
T can not understand why so many 
It is an 
or may be made 


girls despise house work. 
ideal employment 
SO. 


There is more freedom and less 


exposure than in teaching, type- 
writing, or clerking, and if she has 
her heart in her work and uses taet 


in planning there is more leisure 
and too, all the knowledge and ex- 
pericnee she can gain will be in use 
in after life. 

The social side of a farmer’s life 
is the most important of all themes; 
farmers are apt to think they have 
time for the of life. 


They stay at home many of them, 


no amenities 
weeks at a time, grinding away at 
their daily toil without any social or 
intellectual life. Their lives are nar- 
rowed down to a scramble for indi- 
vidual wealth or suecess, their only 
thought is to get the farm paid for 


' and when that is done pay for anoth- 


| er 


fruits, vegetables and meat, and by | 


so doing his table is always bounti- 
fully spread, and how the people in 


town do envy him his rich 


and fresh rolls of butter. 
can have more of 


No man 
the substantial 
eomforts of life than this same farm- 
er. There are some things he ean not 
have, but they are all things he can 
do without. Ile ean not always have 


good roads nor theaters, nor con- 
certs, nor swell parties, nor 6 o’clock 
the silk 


trails two yards long 


dinners where ladies wear 


dresses with 
and the men elaw-hammer coats, low 
cut vests and expansive shirt bosoms. 
He ean have, however, fresh milk, 
fresh eggs, air, and sleep for which 
the millionaire would pay one thot- 
sand dollars a night. 
Ile ean have his boys and girls at 
be 


every 


home every night, ean in close 


touch with their lives 


| and can teach them habits of indus- 


does, for a season, many tropical de- | 


lights? Ife is the only one of many 
5 


|; humming-birds that pluckily leaves 
' the land of gayly colored birds to go 


| ting, at approximately the same date | 


into voluntary exile in the north, east 
of the Mississippi. How it stirs the 
imagination to picture the solitary, 
tiny migrant, a mere atom of bird- 
life, moving above the range of hu- 


man sight through the vast dome of | 


the sky. 


Borne swiftly onward by | 


rapidly vibrating little wings, he cov- | 
ers the thousands of miles between | 


his winter home and his summer one 
by easy stages and arrives at his 


chosen destination, weather permit- | 


year after year.—Country Life in 


America. 


try as no other man can. There is 
no other place in the world equal to 
the farm for the development of pure 
The out door 


health, 


and noble characters. 
life to 
health promotes courage, 


is conducive and 


and independence. Culture is more 


eream. | 


day, } 


activity | 


than good manners. It is kindness 
exemplified, it is refined common | 


sense, it is knowledge made agreea- 
ble. 
so is kindness the soul of culture. It 
is the key note in the harmony of so- 


As sympathy is the soul of art 


cial intercourse. In short, kindness, 


common sense and refinement are 


three essential qualities in culture, 
and if to these you add information 
the possessor is fitted to appear in 
any place or in any society. 

There is such a 


prevailing idea 


among country girls that the farm | 


is not the proper dwelling place for 
a young lady of eulture and refine- 


ment, that it has become a hindrance 
to 
no reason why a farmer’s daughter 
should not have all the accomplish- | erature, habits and customs of other 


good wholesome idea. There is 


If soeial 
established such 
farmers, they could see and have a 
part in the intellectual life formed 
there; ¢ 


‘forty.” settlements 


1 
could be among 


i friendly intercourse would 
soon be established with their neigh- 
bors and they would get more out of 
life. They would soon come to know 
that they owe a duty to their neigh- 
bors’and to their State and take 
pleasure in learning how to do that 
duty. Would not this idea of life 
be a better inheritance for the farm- 
er’s children than a section of land? 

We are social beings. God intend- 
ed that we should be, and created 
within us a desire for friends and 
likewise gave us the means of grat- 
ifying that desire. Each year’ the 
farmer’s life is becoming more pleas- 
ant socially; nearly every locality 
has a daily mail and the farmer has 
an opportunity of keeping posted on 
all current topics. Where can you 
find a greater educator than a good 
daily paper? They keep us inform- 
ed as to our educational affairs, our 
great manufactories, mines, and oth- 
er them we 
tate government and 


industries. 
NS 
h 


Through 
know of our 
the laws which are enacted for our 
use. 

Let there be plenty of musie on 
the farm. Music is one of the creat- 
ed things and came into the world 
when the world was born, and it has 
to stay. When the Almighty .- 
created music he did it for a pur- 
pose. If it should be taken out of the 
affairs of mankind it would be.a very 
great loss, and I ean think of noth- 
ing that would or could replace it. 


come 


We must have it for the chureh and 
weddings, and 
funerals and for all social gather- 
ings; farm life ean be made pleasant 
and cheerful if we will put a little 
music in it. Music hath its charms 
as a rest for the weary. No where is 
influence more felt than in the 


Sunday-school, for 


its 
country homes. 

Then,.too, let us not forget liter- 
ature; with this in the homes we may 
Good 


magazines help edueate us in art, lit- 


travel without leaving home. 
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people in other lands. 
“e without 
room without win- 


Beecher says: home 


books is like a 
dows.” Books are like friends: they 
are ever with us and many times the 
greatest source of pleasure and com- 
fort. 
placed at the disposal of the masses. 


Each year they are being 


“Books are the best 
things well used, abused the worst.” 


Kmerson says: 


We have more public libraries in our 
country than ever befcre. The trav- 


cling libraries are an innovation 
which will be of great value to the 
farm homes. Next come the sehool 
libraries and you will find many a 
district school house contains one of 
True the books may be few 


but the few are well chosen and what 


these. 


a pleasure to the pupils! Ilow many 
a child will be touched by some little 
story read to them, that you or I 
will 
fluence them through all their lives. 

Be content, do not worry, think of 


might not notice, which in- 


your mercies and do not envy your 
city cousins, for to’ them many of 
the beauties of nature are only word 
pictures, and though they may have 
famous artists’ best paintings, there 
is many a tint in the setting sun that 


Henry Ward | 


/ out from 


no artist’s pencil has ever caught. | 


No painter has dipped his brush in 
the rainbow colors, or the silvery 
rain drops hanging to the limbs and 
trees. What city conservatory can 
show flowers equal to dainty spring 
blossoms that nestle so near to na- 
ture’s heart?) What musie can equal 
the robin as he sings his’ vesper 
What chorus is prettier than 
that of the black birds singing? 


song's ? 


With such blessings to enjoy we 
should be thankful to our Heavenly 
Father and take the good of what 


He hath given us, not forgetting | 


less fortunate, remembering 
the words of a good Quaker, “I shall 
pass through life but onee, if there 


those 


be any good thing I ean do, or any | 


kindness I ean show to any human 
being, let me do it now, let me not 


defer it for I shall not pass this way | 


again.”—Mrs. I. C. W., in Wallace’s 
Farmer. 7 


When to Stop. 


It cannot be too often said that it 








‘* Lower Eight.’’ 

The Pullman-ear porter had settled 
himself for a comfortable nap, hav- 
ing snugly tucked away the last of 
his charges, including the fat man 
the 
young thing who had boarded the 
train at Norfolk. 


uneasily in his nap, for the snoring 


in “Lower Fight” and timid 


The porter stirred 
that was arising from “Lower Eight” 


The 


shoring came in gurgles, moans, and 


drowned the roar of the train. 


whistling, the like of which had nev- 
er been heard in heaven above or on 
the earth beneath. The curtains of 
Kight” had swung slightly 
open with the lureh of the train, and 
the fat man could be seen lying on 


“Tower 


his broad back, with his mouth gap- 
ing wide. 

As his slumber deepened, he was 
apparently in the last throes of chok- | 
ing when ; 
held in a slender white hand, crept 
“Lower Seven,” where the 
timid young thing was shrinking, and 


made a vicious jab between the cur- 
tains of “Lower Eight.” 

“Porter! Porter!” came a whoop | 
from “Lower Eight,’ and the bell 
trilled wildly. 

“What is it, sah?” eried the start- 
led porter as he bounded down the 
aisle. 


“Did you stab me in the side?” de- 


manded the fat man in dire wrath. 


“Oh, no, sah!’ replied the porter. 
a 


You must have been dreaming, sah.” 


Tm not dream- 
growled “Lower Eight.” 


“Confound you! 
ing!” 

“Well, sah,” argued the porter, his 
black hand coneealing his gleaming 
ivories, “you know that when you 
turned in you had took a little moah 
than was jess good fo’ any gem- 
man.” 

“Tt’s muttered 
“Lower Eight;”’ but he was not in a 


mighty funny,” 
position to contradict this statement, 
so he subsided. The porter returned 
to the smoking-room, ruminating on 
the strange hallucinations produced 


| by too long a dallying in the dining- 


is as wise to stop reading a poor book | 


as to finish a good one. In truth, it 
is wiser; for to stop in the middle of 
a good book means only some loss, 
while to go with a poor one means 
positive harm. 
the 


The older we grow, 


more books thrust themselves 


upon our attention, and it is never 


too early to be saving of your time | 


To read trash 
is not only foolish and wasteful of 
time: it positively crowds out good 
reading.—November St. Nicholas. 


for the best reading. 





Getting the Most Out of Life. 


| “JT tell you someone is stabbing me! 


ar. 
The snores began again in rising 


crescendo. Just as the teeth of ner- 


vous passengers were well set, the 
umbrella stole again from “Lower 


Seven,” and another vicious lunge 
made the snore change to a howl of 
rage. 

“Porter!” yelled Eight,” 
q99 


“Lower 


“Kain’t be nuffin’ like that, sah,” 


never done no thing like that! | 


@e 
1. neatly rolled umbrella, 
| ing since he turned in.” 





The porter slouched up the aisle, dis- 
gust written on his countenance. 
“Gawd, porter,’ groaned the fat 
“Ts there a doctor on board? 
Did 


see the villain when he stabbed me?” 


man. 
I’m horribly punctured! you 
“Kain’t nobody stab you, sah,” re- 
“No- 


You've 


monstrated the porter sternly. 
body ain’t moved in this ear. 
the deleriam that’s 


got trimmins, 


what’s the matter wif you. If you 
don’t lie still and stop your hollerin’, 
me and the conductor is goin’ te 
strap you down.” 

si | they mean by 
putting drunken brutes in the car 


don’t see what 
with ladies,” exclaimed an acid voice 
from “Upper Ten.” 
“Put him off at the 
This is supposed to be a sleeping- 
“Fle 


hasn’t done a thing but keep every- | 


next station. 


ear,” growled “Lower Four.” 


body awake with his infernal grunt- 


From all along the line of curtains | 


eame uncomplimentary comments, 

but there was silence in “Lower Sev- 

en,” where lay the timid young thing | 
who had got on at Norfolk. 

“Never had such bad dreams in my 
life,” said “Lower Fight,” addressing 
the the | 
same thing three times in succession. | 


far in general. “Dreamed 


I believe it is a warning. If any ac- | 
cident is going to happen to-night, I 
die with my boots on. Um going to 
get up.” 

A thrashing about told the other 
passengers that the fat man was as 
A sigh of relief 
was breathed through the car as the 


good as his word. 


fat man lumbered by the curtains to 

the smoking-room, to spend the rest 

of the night brooding over the mys- | 
tery. 

When the timid young thing crept 
from her berth the next morning, 
there was something about the smile 
which lurked around her mouth that 
made the porter scratch his head.— | 
Caroline Lockhart, in August New 
Lippincott. 


| presented 


| when I was a boy 


ton to New York he would dodge 
committees and erowds at the Phil- 
adelphia station and come to us for 
a quiet hour or two of—‘Do you re- 
member?” or “What has become of” 
this or that old comrade? 

He kept sight of all the poor, ob- 
scure friends of his boyhood, and, as 
I learned elsewhere, he never, with 
all his burden of work and worry, 
failed to help them or their children 
when they needed help. 

No. doubt, life, Mr. 
Blaine may have gilded the gold of 
by a little 


in public 


his friendly impulses 


finesse. On one occasion when he 
was to be the guest of honor at a 
large banquet in Philadelphia he 


asked his host, as we sat at dinner, 
“What are the 


pal men that I 


names of the princi- 
shall meet to-night ?” 
They were told to him. 

An hour later, when they were 
to Blaine 


seach with a look of sudden, keen in- 


him, detained 


terest. 


“B——, did you say? There was 





a great jurist B in Philadelphia 


? He stood in 





| the highest court of the temple while 


” 


I was peeping through the fence—? 


“My father, sir.’ And B— 
passed on, flushed and smiling. 
“Ww? Of English descent? I 


see it in your features—the name, 
too. It goes back to Elizabeth’s time. 
Not Why, you 
must be a descendant of the Bishop ? 
The immortal W——?” 

low did that the 
weakness of this W—— was to be 
thought a deseendant of the famous 


from Leamington ? 


he know one 


Bishop ? 


Tfow, in that brief hour after din- 


| ner, had he summoned into his brain 
all the pleasant facts or fancies that 


clung to the names of these stran- 
gers, so that by a word he made them 
his allies for life? 

IIe altered very little during his 


life. When he was the brilliant, pop- 


| ular college boy of the village, at 


heart he did not care a groat for the 





The Plumed Knight’s Sixth Sense. 





Another of our public men—James 
G. Blaine—possessed this abnormal 


for and It 


was as useful to him as a sixth sense, 


memory faces names. 
Behind it, too, in his case, there were 


the warm heart and ardent instincts 


| Which came to him from his Irish 


| Clay. 


replicd the porter, coming up sooth- | 


ingly. “I ain’t slept a and 
nobody’s been movin’ in this ear, or 


Vd a-seen them. 


wink, 


You're jess havin’ 


a bad dream.” 


Christ’s life was the best life that 
was ever lived. Yet that life was | 


wholly a life of service. Jesus gave 
His life, living and dying for others. 


With this example and pattern before | 


us, how are we to get the most out 
of life? By seeking the most for 
ourselves, or for others? Can we 
have any real question as to this? 
Are we looking at life and its uses 


in this way ?—Sunday-School Times. | 


i 


“Tt’s no dream!” shouted the fat 
man. “Why, my side is sore. 
like there’s a hole there you could 
stiek your fist in.” 

“Now you go to sleep again, sah,” 
coaxed the porter, “and Vl watch 
that you ain’t tetched.” 

The rumble of the train was once 
more lost in the vocal exercises from 
“Lower Eight,” and the porter, pull- 
ing his cap over his eyes, napped in 
the smoking-compartment. 

“Ouch! Ouch! Help! Help!” and a 
red face shot out of “Lower Eight.” 


| writer 


Feels | 





Ile won as devoted an 
did 


I don’t believe, by the way, 


forefathers. 
allegiance from the nation as 


that any man, be he statesman or 


or has gained 
that passionate loyalty from the pub- 
lie who did not red blood at 
heart and the boyish temperament. 

When I was a schoolgirl in Wash- 


ington, Pennsylvania, James Blaine 


soldier, ever 


have 


was a big, ungainly law student in 


the same village. Some time, long | 


ago, there had been an intermar- 
riage in our families, so that we al- 
the 


“called cousins,” 


ways—in Southern — phrase— 


and having this 
background of old times and childish 
friends we kept up the fiction of re- 
lationship through life, until we, too, 
were old and gray. 

During his busy years of public 


life when on his way from Washing- | 





When he was 
a candidate tor the Presidency, be- 


honors which he won. 


neath the able politician was a mel- 
ancholy idler who at heart did not 
whether he ever the 
White IHlouse or not. 

Ile ot 


sluggish race. 


care entered 


an able, scholarly, 


Ile had the 


came 


strong 


brain, the keen perception, the un- 
erring tact needed to control masses 


to control 


engine was 


of men—when he eared 
The 
there, but not always the fire to move 
ihe 


baek throughout his life by the am- 


them. powerful 


IIe was pushed forward and held 


bition or faults of his weak retain- 
ers.—F rom the Reminiscences of Re- 
beeea Harding Davis, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 





“Poverty hez still got its consola- 
“In dis 
day en time, wenever you hears er 


tions,” said Brother Dickey. 


rich man dyin’, it’s always wid some 
er dese new-fangled diseases wid a 
name wich hez ter be spelled out in 
Greek en Latin; but wen a po’ man 
dies, it’s wid de same ol’-time rheum- 
atism, or de familiar measles, which 
de wayfarin’ man, though a fool, kin 
spell whilst he runs.”—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT CF THIKGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 


brought few = sur- 
In The 


Farmer two weeks ago we predicted 


The «] cfion last Tuesday 
prises to careful and unbiased observers. 
Progressive 
that this State would go heavily Democratic; that 
less than 1.000 negroes would vote in North Car- 
olina: that the Republicans would retain control 
of both branches of Congress, though by reduced 
majorities; and that New York would remain Re- 
All these 
predictions were verified, We did expect, how- 
West, a 
larger Republican majority in New York, and a 


North 


publican, but also by reduced majority. 


ever, greater Democratie gains in the 


slightly smaller Democratic majority in 
Carolina. 


The Naticnal Election. 


The net result of the National election is that, 
in the inerease from 357 to 886 members of the 
House, the Democratic membership goes up from 
158 to 179 and the Republican from 199 to 207. 
The Democrats will also gain slightly in the Sen- 
ate, but net enough to threaten Republican su- 
premacy. As to the issues involved, we cannot 
perhaps do better than to reprint the comment 
of the Albany Country Gentleman of November 
4th: 

“With regard to the Congressional elections, 
the situation is peculiar. The trump card of the 
Republicans is undoubtedly the nation’s great and 
continued industrial prosperity. But this pros- 
perity, like all things else, has its seamy side; and 
because the Republican Party has taken the eredit 
for the good things, it is naturally held account- 
able for the bad. To the citizen whose income 
has remained fixed during the past few years, the 
main evidence of prosperity has been the increas- 
ed cost of the necessaries of life. This he has to 
a large extent attributed to the so-called trusts. 
IIe believes that many of these trusts have been 
tngh protective tariff. 
and he knows that the Repubhean Party enacted 
this tariff. 


rendered possible by t' ¢ 
In an off year, moreover, elections 
geneculy go against party in power. 

“On the other hand, the Democratie Party is 
still disorganized; perhaps it has not made as 
much of the tariff issue as it might have; and 
the strike issue has been snatehed from it by the 


Republican President. Indeed, President Roose- 


velt is one of the chief complicating factors in 


the situation. Under Mel<inley, the party and 
the President moved together; whether the man- 
President or the President 


ames 1 4 
22ers MaMwige Tile 


the managers, they always presented a united 
front to the world. This is hardly the case at 


Whether the 


been duc to patronage or poliey, it is commonly 


present. difference of opinion has 
rumored that the President and the party leaders 


are not perfectly in aecord. Even an outsider 


may note the former’s tendeney to break away 


from certain trad tional Republican policies to 
which the managers are still supposed to cling. 
Ife came forward on his own responsibility to set- 
tle the 


nothing but 


coal strike, taking a daring risk which 
eould 


suecoss has for the time being benefited his party 


SUCCESS have justified. ITTis 
and strenethencd him with the people.” 

The effect of the Roosevelt influence was doubt- 
With an 


type in the 


less greater than most people realize. 
old line 


Presidential chair, the revolt against the Repub- 


Republican of the Hanna 
lican Party's protective tariff and its failure to 
eurb the trusts would certainly have been much 
stronger. The party gained greatly because of 
Roosevalt’s having courage enough to stand for 
policies not favored by the Machine, so that there 
is a grain of truth in the statement of the Paris 


Matin, a leading French paper, that “America 
voted neither the Democratic nor the Republican 
ticket, but the Roosevelt ticket.” 

And since the Republican Party is to remain 
in coutrol of national affairs, it is fortunate for 
the country that the popularity of the President 
hos been thus demonstrated. It will give him 
greater power with Congress, and it cannot be 
denied that his influence is more wholesome than 


that of any other great Republican leader. 


The Renaissance of Clevelandism. 


One of the features of the recent campaign 


has been the re-appearance of Grover Cleveland 


as a Democratic leader. For the first time since 
Bryan's nomination he made a campaign speech 


party. We 


forinidable effort is made to secure his nomination 


for his shall not be surprised if a 


for President two years henee. On last Tuesday 
night we heard two Democratic lawyers of more 
The 


a Cleveland boom 


than ordinary prominence declare for him. 
great obstacle in the Way of 
by the anti-Bryan clement is the “no-third-term” 
preeedeni that not even Grant himself was unable 
to lieak. It is interesting, therefore, to see that in 
a reeent New York special to the Riehmond Dis- 
Mr. Cleveland 


that he was not a candidate) was quoted as say- 


pateh, (all the while protesting 


oO 
tha § 24 


“Recognizing the fact that, though President 
twice, I did not have two suecessive terms, and 
that the preeedent set by the Father of his Coun- 
try related entirely to the holding, in a continued 
three terms as 


succession, President, I do not 


see that the precedent relates to me at all; or 


that if E were ealled upon by my fellow-citizens 
even twenty years from now, I eould not serve 
President of the United 
States without violating the precedent very prop- 


yet another term as 
erly set as a safeguard by our greatest Ameri- 
can.” 

This looks te us very much like another case 
of “Barkis is willin’.’ If Mr. Cleveland would 
not run, why does he go out of his way in a 
strenuous effort to remove the great stumbling- 


block in the path of his eandidaey? But for our 


part, we regard this “no-third-term” principle as | 


The 


country will always have more than one man fit 


one of America’s most saered traditions. 


for the Presideney, and we hope that the wise | 


preeeccne set by Washington and Jefferson will 
never be violated. 


* * 


The Fifteenth Amenim2nt ani Negro Disfranchise- 
ment. 

One other feature of the recent campaign, and 
one deserving especial attention in North Caro- 
lina, is the beginning of several suits to test the 
Southern amendments 
Rich- 
mond last Wednesday a negro who had been de- 
registration Federal 
Court to test his right. Senator Thurston of 
Nebraska, John S. Wise of New York, and Judge 
Ee. 


counsel. 


legality of the suffrage 


that discriminate against the negro. In 


nied brought suit in the 


Lewis of Richmond have been retained as 
Iyven more noteworthy is the suit to 
test the constitutionality of the “grandfather 
clause,” begun a few days ago by an Alabama 
negro. Judge Jones, to avoid delay, certified 
the case directly to the United States Supreme 
Court, so that in due season the legality of this 
the most sweeping of plans for negro disfran- 
chisement will be finally settled. 

The South will plead that descendants of ante- 
bellum voters are now given the suffrage, not 
merely because they are white (for a small per- 
centage are black), but because a knowledge of 
political affairs and an appreciation of the bal- 
lot has been handed down from sire to son, thus 
giving to the man whose aneestors for genera- 
tions have borne the responsibilities of ecitizen- 
ship, greater fitness than is possessed by the man 


The Court 


who has not had these advantages. 


will decide whether or not this is discrimination 
beeause of “race, color, or previous condition of 


servitude.” 


Tariff Revision Sentiment. 
favor of tariff re- 
vision is well illustrated by the New York Eve- 


The growing sentiment in 


ning Post’s symposium on this subject. Opinions 
were sought from about fifty representative pro- 
fessors in the leading colleges and universities 


of the country, the two specific questions being as 


follows: “Do you favor the reduetion or repeal 
of import duties on articles whose produetion in 
the United States is 
“Do you favor the appointment of a Tariff Com- 


controlled by monopolies 2” 


mission to prepare changes of the tariff for the 

consideration of Congress?” Forty-one out of 

forty-three replies to the first question were in 

the affirmative, while practically two-thirds de- 

elared for a permanent Tariff Commission. 
* 


The Election in North Carclina. 


That North Carolina would go Democratic last 
week had been a foregone conclusion ever since 
the adoptien of the Constitutional Amendment. 
but the majority was somewhat larger than had 
been expected. We believe that the vote is gen- 
erally estimated at 180,000 (6,000 less than the 
vote for Ayveoek alone in 1909) with 65,000 Dem- 
ocratic majority. This would give the Democrats 
122,500, the Republicans 57,500. The Democrats 
claim 98 of the 120 members of the House and 42 
| Senate. Judge Clark, 
it is estimated, will run from 3,000 to 5,000 behind 
the tieket. 


of the 50 members of the 


The returns indieate the election of 
all ten Democratic Congressional candidates, but 
Gudger’s majority in the Tenth Distriet will not 
be more than 150 and Mr. Moody will contest, al- 
Mr. 
Blackburn, it is said, has now coneeded the elec- 
tion of Mr. Kluttz in the Eighth. 

Two years ago Governor Ayeock polled 186,500 
votes and his Republican opponent 126,000. If 
therefore the Demoeratic vote has fallen to 122.- 
500 and the Republiean to 57,500, there is a Dem- 
ocratie loss of 64,000 and a Republican loss of 
68,500. 
counted 


leging frauds in Polk County and elsewhere. 


The Republican loss can be more than ac- 


for by the disfranchisement of negro 


voters, 
* * * 


The Stay-at-Home Element: A Word of Warning. 


The News and Observer, basing its estimate 


| chiefly ow official figures, says that the white reg- 





istration was 234,687 and the negro registration 
6,245, so that in all 


entitled to vote last Tuesday. 


about 240,000 person were 
If only 180,000 did 
so, then there was a stay-at-home element 60,000 
strong. This is a fact of no-.small significance, 
and one that must have a sobering effect if any 
considerable dominant party 
‘drunk with sight of power.” 


element of the 
should prove itself ‘ 
The New Bern Journal, for example, has this to 
say of the matter: 

“Tt is this vote which the Democratie Party of 
North Carolina has to fear, if it is not true to its 
pledges. The colored voter has passed away, and 
instead there is to be a large white vote, of men 
who are tax payers, and also very jealous of their 
community’s reputation. This is the vote which 
the Democratie Party must satisfy by good works 
and capable administrations, both at home and 
abroad, for it is this politieal factor with its vote 
unknown, which will relegate to the back ground 
and oblivion, all those who are not faithful to 
their publie trusts. The practically one party 
election on last Tuesday, is not likely to be per- 
manent in North Carolina.” 

This appeal for thoughtful and conservative ac- 
tion is very timely. When a party wins such a 
sweeping victory, it is not uncommon for a rash 
The 
writer surprised some of his friends last week by 
saying that he never liked to see his candidates 
elected by such tremendous majorities as the Dem- 


and reckless faction to push to the front. 
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Sut that 
Pennsylvania has 


oeratie candidates received last week. 
is just how we feel about it. 
been plundered and misgoverned because the Re- 
publican machine there has felt itself secure, and 
the heavy Democratic majorities in some South- 
ern States have caused that party to be less use- 
ful to the people than it would have been with a 
formidable opposition. There is no political ax- 
which 
that 


iom in we more firmly believe than that 


ot 
possible where the dominant 


which holds the best government is not 


faction is conscious 


that it has nothing to fear from the opposition. 


The Constitutional Amendment and Its Results. 

The Suffrage Amendment adopted by the peo- 
ple of North Carolina two years ago was expected 
This 


The ratio of white voters to black 


to climinate the negro as a political factor. 
it has done. 
voters last week was 40 to 1 against 2 to 1 here- 
tofore. (And by the way, it is quite generally as- 
fully half the blacks voted this time 
But 


serted that 
with the party that disfranchised them.) 
the elimination of the negro voter was only one 
of the promised results of the Amendment. ,The 
people were promised not a whit less clearly and 
the the 


evils that came into our politieal life 


political 
the 


unmistakably elimination - of 
with 
Before negro suffrage, 


1900 


advent of negro suffrage. 


election frauds were unknown, and in we 


were promised that with the Amendments’s vir 


tual undoing of negro suffrage, trickery and 
fraud should cease. Before negro suffrage, our 
candidates discussed live political issues and 
gave their attention to measures calculated to 


build up our Commonwealth, and we were prom- 
ised that with the virtual undoing of negro suf- 
frage, the race issue would be shelyed and we 
the 


sion of matters affecting the development of the 


should have old-time fairness, and = diseus- 


State and the prosperity of its people. Before 
negro suffrage, no man was abused or ostracised 
because of his political affiliations, and we were 
promised that with the virtual undoing of negro 
suffrage, there should like freedom of aetion and 
another era of peace and good feeling. 

The se the 


among 


were things most surely expeeted 


us. and it should not be treason to plead 


We that 


just ended has shown some progress toward 


for them now. believe the campaign 


hope that they will vet come 
And as 


glad to print 


conditions, and we 


in all their hoped-for fullness. one reason 
for the faith that 


this week three brave messages that appeared in 


is In us, we art 


three influential North Carolina papers one day 


last week. And only the day before the organ 
of the largest religious denomination in our 
State concluded an able editerial on “The Era ¢ 


Good Fecling” with these words: 

“We have risen from the ashes of ruin; we have 
lived to glory in rather than to grieve over the 
the that did not 


have reeovered from Reeonstruetion: 


graves of soldiers we 


return ; 
have re- 
Now 


the spirit 


we 
lieved the blight of our vitiated suffrage. 
men of the South, let us also cast aside 
of political bitterness, and clothe our civilization 


in the ancient garments of  glory—generosity, 


honor, reason, the love of fellowman, and high en- 
rr all the 
Iv North Carolina 


the 


deayvor 1 people’s eood.” 
her 


is ever to take rightful 


of States 


position in sisterhood and inalke 


the industrial and educational progress which she 
should will be 
manifested by the four 


have quoted. 


mal f the spirit 
whieh 


ce, it the result o 


editorials from 
we 


lhe 


superinten 


North Caro 


ents to be held 


The importance of + meeting of 


Tinta county school | 


here this week is daily becoming more apaprent, 


A program that promises to he of great value to 


all edueators has been prepared, and it Is now 
believed that $0 per cent of the county superit- 
tendents will attend in person. Besides these, 

: : : sets ea 
teachers in private sehools and all interested in 
education are asked to attend, and will find the 


meeting helpful. 





Warrants were issued last week for the estab- 
lis! 
follows: Yancey; 6; Macon, 1; Perquimans, 1; 
Mitchell, 1; Mecklenburg, 1, and Haywood, 2. 


iment of twelve new rural school libraries, as 





Dr. Charles W. Burkett that 
the ratio of agricultural students to all other stu- 
dents in the A. and M. College has been 1 to 15, 
but that this year it will be 1 to 4. 
be no more encouraging indication of North Car- 


heretofore 


says 


There could 


olina’s agricultural progress. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

is a yet harder and higher heroism—to 
live well in the quiet routine of life; to fill a lit- 
tle space because God wills it; to go on cheer- 
of little duties, little 
oceasions; to accept unmurmuringly a low posi- 


There 


fully with a petty round 


tion; to smile for the joys of others when the 
heart is aching; to banish all ambition, all pride, 
and all restlessness in a single regard for our 


Saviour’s work. To do this for a lifetime is a 


ereater effort, and he who does this is a greater 
H than he who for one hour storms a breach, 


or fer one day rushes undaunted in the flaming 


front of shot and shell. His works will follow 
him. Te may not be a hero to the world, but he 
is one of God's heroes; and, though the builders 
YY oNtneveh and Babylon be forgotten and un- 


. . bad 
known, his memory shall live and be blessed.— 
Dean Farrar. 


TEREE BRAVE AND TIMELY MESSAGES FOR 
NORTH CAROLINIANS. 








I. The Purity of the Ballot Must Be Protected. 


And surely the duty of the hour is the enforee- 


ment, in the South, of the laws that proteet the 


purity of the ballot. There is not even the false 


excuse that was onee pleaded for the old methods 


of fraud. The destiny of the South is in the 
hands of its white citizens. The Anglo-Saxon 


love of fair play was onee dulled by the considera- | 


ig, 


It 


vill never be a surer way to divide 


tion that a great wrong, unlimited negro suffrage, 


was being righted. has been righted now. 
And there 


the 


white people of the South than to have any- 
Pa 


IN 


else hereafter than a free ballet and a fair 
of 
the registration of some ne- 


eroes who probably had 


count. There have been unfair at- 


reperts 
fenipts to prevent 
as good an edueation as 
There 
have been hints that yesterday’s election in some 
Southern States be It ought 
to be 
of 
ele 


1 


the registrars who denied them their right. 


Was not to fair. 


be mistaken, that the 
ction officials who perjure themselves by vio- 
1 


ul 


sineerity that eannot 


veir oath of office shall go to the chain- 


the penitentiary, as the laws may be— 


gang or 
shal! 


wh re, 


be treated like any other eriminals any- 


It need not be said that the purity of the ballot 
fee ee Nl sddicn 
is the foundation 


It 


by the disfranechisement of 


stone of 


government. has been made far purer than 


it Was, the ignorant 


ind the ineompetent. It should be guarded as | 
wrediy heneeforth as Southern men know how 
to guard the honor of a woman. Its enemy is 
the enemy of our civilization, and every honest 
and honorable man should help to see to it that 
the laws of truth and honor which such enemy 


ould vielate, shall administer to him the punish- 


the perjurer.—Charlotte Presbyterian 
lard, Nov. 6th. 
II. Strife Behind Us, Let Us Hone f 


Upbuildiag of the State. 


the Ol 
— 


or Peace and the 


It were well if, at this juneture, when cireum- 
tanecs are so propitious, when the bow of prom- 
is brighter in the sky than it was ever in all 
history, there should be a universal resolu 
ton Lo put mie re polities, especially snall politics, 
away from the present, and give thought to the 
this which make for the uplifting of the people 


and for the general welfare. 


proclaimed by party managers with a ring | 


free and resp mnsible | 


eampalgn o 


Material prosperity | Wilmington Messenger, 


is not to be despised; we have it now in larger 
measure than ever before; it is necessary to con- 
tentment and to the development of the best that 
is in a people. Let us, by industry and thrift, 
But it 
is to be fostered; a larger charity to the unfortu- 


seek to enlarge it. is not all. Edueation 
nate should be exercised; a better apprehension 
of the duties of citizenship deserves to be incul- 
eated. It is a golden opportunity for the leaders 
of 


men; and they will deserve well « 


thought, for preachers, teachers and states- 
f their people 
and of future generations who embrace it and 
preach most effectively the gospel of civic as 
well as personal virtue and lead men to the con- 
There could be no 


of a North Caro- 


linian than that to do something for North Caro- 


templation of higher things. 
nobler ambition in the breast 


lina, and there was never a time when more might 
be it State 
but unite their efforts now, when the public mind 


done. those who love their vould 


is undisturbed and receptive, when safe political 
conditions are established and no danger threat- 
ens, there would be inaugurated an era like that 
in Rome, of which it was written: 
“Then none was for a party— 
Then all were for the State; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 
—Charlotte Observer, Nov. 6th. 
III. An Appeal for Freedom of Thought and Broader 
Issues. 
It has been generally coneeded that the elimina- 
tion of the negro was most desirable, that issues 
be be 


untramimelled by the racial questions on publie 


might diseussed and the individual man 


We believe that this much-desired condi- 
Pf the spe eches of 


issues. 
tion will be vet accomplished. 
the Democratie leaders made in this city are to 
be taken as evidence, the Democratic campaign, 
though successful, was not conducted upon the 
the 


There was too much said in these 


high plane promised by Constitutional 
Amendment. 
speeehes about the negro; too much of the Recon- 
struction era; too little of the live issues of today; 
Tt should have been 
conceéded freely, as a fulfillment of the promise 
of the Constitutional Amendment, that 
this election should be at liberty to vote their 
It is 
time to face to the front and consider upon their 


too much Of the dead past. 


men in 


convictions, without censure or ostracism. 
merit and to courageously support those issues 
will best serve the up- 


our State. 


which in our judgment 
building of the material interests of 
We eamot do this without dropping the preju- 
dices of the past, and, with freedom of thought, 
alike 


issues and duties of the future. 


to others, consider t] 


The highest duty 


to ourselves and 


1e 


of citizenship demands this of the people of this 


State the future. 


in 
This paper is bold enough to say, what in the 


f 1900 was so foreibly urged as a rea- 


| son for adopting the Constitutional Amendment, 


that it is far better for the State at large that 
there should be two respectable parties in this 


State, to cither of which a eitizen might align 


| himself, without fecling that he would be regarded 


any the less for his personaleworth by his fellow- 
men. This is a eondition that thoughtful and 
intelligent citizens much desire may be brought 
about. It is to be hoped that the campaign of 
two vears henee may be fought by the respective 


parties boldly and courageously upon the fiscal 


iach individual citizen should con- 


issue 3] alone. 


sider these solely with reference to better- 
nent of his State and Nation. We will have no 
rmal condition of publie affairs in North Caro- 
lina until the differences upon the great issues 
nd their expression in a normal alignment to 
th political party, whichever it may be, that 
best represents the views of the individual voter. 


Noy. 6th. 
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‘““NORTH CAROLINA LAWS, 1714-91.” | 


II. 

Legislation Regarding Indians and Tories 
—-Bounty for Indian Scalps—Confis- 
cation of Tory Property---Severe Sta- 
tutes Aimed at Royalism. 

[By Clarence H. Poe, Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, in the Charlotte Observer. ] 
Let us next take up the laws re- 

garding the Indians. Many of these, 

of course, were obsolete when Judge 

Tredell made his collection of laws, 

and are therefore exeluded from the 

book. 
ancestors that the first Indian law 

of special note is that on page 119 

(Laws of 1748) “An act for ascer- 

taining the bounds of a certain tract 

of land formerly laid out by treaty 
to the use of the Tuskerora Indians, | 
so long as they or any of them shall 
oceupy and live upon the same; and 
to prevent any person or persons tak- 
ing up lands, or settling within the | 
said bounds, by pretence of any pur- 
chase or purchases made, or that 
shall be made, from the said In- 
dians”—“it being but just,” as the | 
preamble says, “that the ancient in- 
habitants of this province shall have 
and enjoy a quiet and convenient | 
dwelling place in this their native | 


It is very creditable to our 


country.” 
II—LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE | 
INDIANS 


But the next law regarding In- | 
dians, passed in 1760, is of very dif- 
ferent tenor. It was adopted near 
the end of the great French and In- | 
dian War which began in 1754 and 
was not finally concluded by treaty 
till 1763—the war in which Wolfe 
and Braddock and Washington play- 
ed parts familiar to all readers of: 
history. I think that this act is of 
sufficient importance to justify the 
full republication of the two most 
striking sections: 


TEN POUNDS EACH FOR INDIAN 
SCALPS 


“13. And for the greater encour- | 
enlist 
voluntarily to serve in the said com- 
panies, and other inhabitants of this 
province who shall undertake any 
expedition against the Cherokees and 
other Indians in alliance with the | 
French; be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that each of the | 
said Indians who shall be taken a | 
captive during the present war by | 
any person as aforesaid, shall, and 
is hereby declared to be a slave, and 
the absolute right and property of 
who shall be the captor of such In- 
dian, © * And if person 
or persons, inhabitant or inhabitants 


agement of such persons as 


any 


of this province, not in actual pay, 
shall kill an In- 
dians, he or they shall have and re- 
ceive ten pounds for each and every 
Indian he or they shall so kill, and 
any person or persons who shall be in 
the actual pay of this provinee, shall | 


enemy Indian or 





A RUNAWAY BICYCLE 
Terminated with an ugly cut on the 
leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, 
il. It developed a stubborn ulcer, 
unyielding to doctors and remedies 
for four years. Then Bucklen’s Ar- 
nica Salve cured. It’s just as good 


for Burns, Scalds, Skin Eruptions 


and Piles; 25c. at all druggists. | 


| jects.” 


| priated for the purchase of Indian 


| jaw, “he shall stand in the pillory 
| two hours, and xc¢ecive 39 lashes upon 
| his bare baek, and shall stand com- 


| see, as the Davidson County now ex- 
| isting was not formed until 1822. 


pounds for 
every enemy Indian or Indians he or 
they shall so kill, to be paid out of 
the Treasury, any law, usage, or cus- 


have and receive five 


tom to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. 

“14. Provided that 
person claiming the said reward, be- 


always, any 
fore he be allowed or paid the same, 
shall produce to the Assembly the 
sealp of every Indian so killed, and 
make oath, or otherwise prove that 
he was the person who killed, or was 
present at the killing of the Indian 
whose scalp shall be so produced: 
and * * * as a further encour- 
agement, shall also have and keep to 
his or their own use or uses, all 
plunder taken out of the possession 
of any enemy Indian or Indians, or 
within twenty miles of any of the 
Cherokee towns, or any Indian town 


at war with any of his Majesty’s sub- 


Two thousand pounds was appro- 


scalps in the manner here indicated. 


In 1778 it appeared that “divers 
avaricious and ill-disposed persons” 


¢ 
had been defrauding and abusing the | 
Cherokees and stirring up much bad | 


feeling, and a law was passed mak- 
ing it unlawful to trade with this 
tribe of Indians without license or to 
The pen- | 


trespass on their grounds. 
alty for violation was a fine of 500 | 


pounds; failing to pay this, says the 


mitted to the gaol of the district un- 
til such sums shall be completely dis- 
charged and paid.” 

The first law passed at the session | 
of 1786, held at Fayetteville, was one 
providing defense Indians 
‘cr the citizens of J¥avidson County, 


against 


“frequent acts of hostility rendering 
it necessary that some measures be 
A com- 
pany of 201 men was to be raised and 


taker for their protection.” 


to stay in service two years, unless 
sooner disbanded by the Legislature. 
T think, however, that this Davidson 
County was in what is now Tennes- 


Il.—HOW THE TORIES WERE 


| judge, or magistrate 


| within 





TREATED. 


And now let us consider some of | 
the Revolutionary and post-Revolu- | 
Im- 
mediately after framing the Consti- 
Halifax 
1776 adopted an ordinance requiring 


tionary laws regarding Tories. 


tution, the Congress of 


all citizens to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the State, the “whereas” 
being as follows: “Whereas, divers 
persons within this State have been 
in actual arms against the liberties 
of the United States of America, or 
have adhered to the King and Par- 
liament of Great Britain against the | 
* * % with 
weaken and obstruct the necessary 


same, design to 


| efforts of the said States against the 


the said 
King and Parliament of Great Bri- 


wrongs and hostilities of 
tain; and it being hoped that such 
persons are now become sensible of 
the wickedness and folly of endeav- 
oring to subject their country to mis- | 
ery and slavery, and are penitent for 





the same,” free pardon and protec- 
tion was to be granted all persons 
taking oath to bear true allegiance 
to the State and to “do no act wil- 
lingly whereby the independence of 
the said State may be destroyed or 
injured.” <All persens refusing or 
neglecting to take this oath within 


ninety days from that date “shall be | 


and are hereby declared incapable of 
bringing any suit or action, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, before any court, 
within this 
State; or being sued, plead or make 
defence; or of prosecuting any in- 
dictment; or of purchasing or trans- 
ferring any lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, the same shall be and 
are hereby declared to be forfeited to 
this State, being first found by in- 
quest of a jury.” 


BLOODY LAWS AGAINST TORYISM, 


The General Assembly which met 
at New Bern in April, 1777, was not 
in a mood to deal lightly with those 
who stood in the way of American 


independence. The anti-Tory laws 


were almost Draconian in their se- | 
| verity. 


“Every inhabitant of the 


| State owes and and shall pay alle- 


giance to the State of North Caro- 
lina.” 
redundant words and phrases omit- 
ted: “And if any person residing 


this State * * * ghall 


take a commission from the King of | 
Great Britain; or knowingly and wil- | 
| lingly aid or assist any enemies at 


this State, or 
against the United States of Ameri- 
ca, by joining their armies, or by en- 


open war against 


listing or procuring or persuading | 


others to enlist for that purpose, or 
by furnishing with 
arms, ammunition, provision, or any 
other article for their aid or eom- 
fort, = * he shall be adjudged 
guilty of high treason, and shall suf- 
fer death without the benefit of cler- 
gy, and his or her estate shall be for- 
feited to the State. Provided, that 
the judge may appropriate so much 


such enemies 


of the traitor’s estate as may appear 
sufficient for the support of his or 
her family.” 

By the third section of 
imprisonment 


the 
during the war 


act, 
and 
confiscation of half his property is 


| prescribed as the punishment for any 


person who “shall convey intelligence 
to the enemies of this State, or speak 


| publicly against our public defence, 
| or excite the people against the gov- 
| ernment of this State, or persuade 


them to return to a dependence on 


i ae ~ . | 
the crown of Great Britain, or ma- | 
| liciously discourage the people from 


enlisting into the service of the 





WILL INVESTIGATE. 
A remarkable case comes to light 
at Elizabeth, W. Va. An old man 


| there by name of G. W. Roberts 
had long suffered with ineurable 


eancer. Everybody believed his ease 
hgpeless until he used Electrie Bit- 
ters and applied Bucklen’s Arnica 


Salve. The treatment cured him 
completely. Now everybody who | 


knows of it is investigating Electric | 


Bitters. It exerts a mighty power to 
expel biliousness, Kidney and Liver 
troubles, and it’s a wonderful tonic 
for run-down systems. Don’t fail to 
try it. Only 50c. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 











The second section continues, | 





Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- X 
tain thirty pounds of 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


Aw, 
: ME 
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EVERY FARMER 


Should PlantSomeStrawberries. 


Nothing adds as much to the pleasure and 
health of his family as plenty of fresh ber- 
ries allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Then every spare quart can be con- 
verted into cash. Plant now. 

We sell the plants. Our 150 page manual 
(free to buyers) makes the growing of them 
for pleasure or profit plain and easy to all. 

Catalogue of Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., free. 


Oo. W. BLACKNALL, 
President Continental Plant Co., 
No, 28 Strawberry Heights, Kittrell, N.C. 





RHEU MACIDE CURED HON. 


H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyrRo, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gent'emen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist, of Lexington 
recommended RHEUMACI DE. I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bott.e I could raise 
and stenighten my <=. ant it has 
cured me. very respectfully, 

Signed) H. H. HARTLEY. 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson County, and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 





| We manufacture several different styles of 
| Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
| for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
| Veneer Machines. 


| SALE IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, addregs 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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—- $=} = = : zSE 
to buy your next woven wire fencing without in- 
vestigating the PAGE? You'll find our catalog 


| interesting and quite instructive. 
| 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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State, or dispose the people to favor | 
the enemy, or endeavor to prevent | 


the measures carrying on in support 
of freedom.” 


All late officers of the King, and | 


all persons who had “traded imme- 
diately to Great Britain or Ireland” 
were to give up North Carolina cit- 
izenship or abjure allegiance to Eng- 


land. Failing to depart they could 


be shipped at their own expense to | 
Europe or the West Indies, not to | 
| that the nearness 


return on pain of death. 


When the Assembly met again in | 


November of the same year, the ar- 
dor of the members Kad in nowise 
eooled. They divided the counties 
each 
was to 


into districts, in 


magistrate administer 
oath of allegiance to 


> who 


persons above 16 years of age,’ 
had resided for one 


in that district. Names of persons 


refusing to take the oath were to be | 
noted, and they were to be dealt with | 
in the manner noted in the last par- | 


agraph regarding officers and traders 
refusing to take the oath. 
PROPERTY CONFISCATION FOR TORIES 
ABSENT OR IN BRITISH ARMY 
A few weeks later the Assembly of 
1777 took another step forward and 
declared the forfeiture to the State 


of all property belonging to any one | 


who had left the State or “attached 
himself to or aided or abetted 


enemies of the United States,” un- 


less such person should appear be- | 
fore the 1778 Assembly and be by it | 


As- | 


That 
sembly, which met in New Bern, pro- 
ceeded to put into effeet the act of 
its predecessors and appointed ecom- 


restored to citizenship. 


missions to sell the property so con- 
The second chapter of the 
1779 legislation names a number of 


fiscated. 


those whose estates were confiseated | 


in accordance with this act, among 
them being the names of Wm. Try- 


on, Josiah Martin, Sir Nathaniel 
Duckinfield, Edmund Fanning, 


Thomas Maeltnight and many oth- 
ers. 

Very naturally these conftiseation 
laws excited the greed and strength- 
ened the audacity of the baser sort 
of Whigs, and it is not surprising to 
find the 1780 Assembly acknowledg- 
ing that “many acts of violence and 
barbarity have been lately committed 
under pretence of seizing the prop- 
erty of disaffected persons, these un- 
warrantable depredations being car- 


ried so far as to deprive some poor | 
persons of house and kitchen uten- | 


sils and wearing apparel, and many 
persons have unlawfully seized upon 
and carried away negro slaves, and 
other valuable effects (for) their own 
use, and slaves conveyed to 
distant parts, or publicly sold in vio- 
lation of law and justice.” To rem- 
edy this, the Assembly again direct- 
ed that while the property of all per- 
sons who had then or should thereaf- 
ter join the Royalists, should be con- 
fiscated, only by the sheriff or con- 
fiscation commissioners should take 
virtue of 


Possession of property by 


this act; others seizing 

should repay threefold. 
The sixth section of the act also 

that 


under pretence of distressing Royal- 


property 


recites evil-disposed — persons, 





of which a} 
the | 
“all free male | 


veek or longer, | 


the | 


ists, had been plundering South Car- 
olinians indiscriminately. The sher- 
iff was directed to seize all such prop- 
erty, returning that befonging to 
American sympathizers, and selling 
The seventh 
section, curiously enough, exempted 


all belonging to Tories. 


from taxation for that year all ref- | 


ugees from Georgia. 


This Hillsboro Assembly of 1780 | 
also suspended the sale of confiseated | 


property, the reason assigned being 
of the British 
army (and the consequent gloomy 
outlook for raused 
the property to sell at much less than 
its true value. 


independence) 


The sales were re- 
vived next year. 


AMNESTY AT LAST 


Peace came at last, however, and 
the Assembly of 1783, reeognizing 
the fact that “it is the poliey of all 
wise States, on the termination of 
civil wars, to grant an act of pardon 
and oblivion for past offences,” di- 
rected that “all manners of treasons, 


| misprision of treasons,felony or mis- 


demeanor committed or done since 
July 4, 1776, by any persons or per- 
sons whatsoever be pardoned, releas- 
ed, and put in total oblivion.” 

This act, nevertheless, was subject 
Officers in 


the King’s army, Tories then out of 


to several provisions. 
the State, and persons who had com- 
mitted murder, arson or rape, were 
excepted, as were also those especial- 
ly offensive Tories, Peter Mallette, 
David Fanning and Samuel Andrews. 
hold office 


was withheld from those granted am- 


Moreover, the right to 


nesty by this act. 


(Coneluded next week.) 





Charity at Home. 


Without going into any argument 


of the matter, it may be stated that, | 


on the principle that the strong owe 
certain duties and obligations to the 
weak, North Carolina could not af- 
ford the publie school 
money in proportion to the taxes 


to divide 
paid by the two races. Besides, the 
heaviest tax paid by the negro is an 
indireet tax, and it would be mani- 
festly unfair and unjust to deprive 
him of the means of making of him- 
self a better and a more useful citi- 
zen.—“*W. I. U.” in Charlotte Ob- 
server. 

When the white people of North 
Carolina reach the point that they 
will earry out the idea above indieat- 
ed, then let 
civilizing the heathen or edueating 


us no more talk about 


Away with missionary 
If Chris- 


tianity means looking after the be- 


the Chinese. 
sermons and collections. 


nighted in other lands and jumping 
with both feet on the benighted of 
our land, then away with Christian- 
ity. We are glad that brother “W. 
|e ae this 


matter. 


has called attention to 
To carry out such a scheme 
would be turning back the hand of 
the dial plate. North Carolina should 
go forward and not backward.—Rev. 
J. C. Troy, in Trojan’s Notion. 


WE MUST GO from heated rooms 
to the cold outer air, and the change 
coughing. Curing winter 
colds is not hard if you take Allen’s 
Lung Balsam. A neglected cold is 


sets us 


| troublesome and dangerous. 


urinary and bladder troubles were 
to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly 
all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important 


organs. 


weak or out of order, you can under- 
stand how quickly your entire body 


| aches in the back, joints and muscles; 
makes your head ache and back ache, 


| vou had heart trouble; 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK ? 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp: Root, will do for YOU, 
Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle 
Sent Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that only 


The kidneys filter and purify the 
blood—that is their work. 
Therefore, whew your kidneys are 





is affected, and how every organ 


DR, KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking the great kidney remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, beeause OIRECTIONS. 

May tnke one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 
ineals and at hedtime, 
Children Icss according to age. 

May commence with small 
doses and ii:crease to full dose 
or more, as the cuse would 
seem to require. 


as soon as your kidneys are well they 
will help all the 
health. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
of di- 


seases, and if permitted to continue 


other organs to 


A trial will econvinee anyone. 


This great remedy cures all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrb of the bladder, grave), 
rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which is the 
worst form of kidney disease, 

It ts pleasant to take. 


responsible for many kinds 


much suffering with fatal results are 
sure to follow. IXidney trouble irri- 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y, 
Sold by all Druggisis. 


tates the nerves, makes you dizzy, 
restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes 











you pass water often during the day 


and obliges you to get up many 
times during the night. Unhealthy 


sage reo oettmanteniort 


kidneys rheumatism, gravel, 


eatarrh of the bladder, pain or dull 


eause 





(Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 
there is a brick-dust settling, or if 
small particles float about in it, your 
trouble, you get a sallow, yellow com- 


: |kidneys are in need of immediate at- 
plexion, makes you feel as though 


eauses indigestion, stomach and liver 


tention. : 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take 

and is used in the leading hospitals, 

recommended by physicians in their 


you may have 
plenty of ambition, but no strength; 
get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr.) private practice, and is taken by doc- 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the world-fa- 
In 
Swamp-Root you afford natural help 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to 


tors themselves who have kidney ail- 


mous kidney remedy. taking ments, because they recognize in it 
the greatest and most successful rem- 
edy for kidney, liver and_ bladder 
troubles. 

the kidneys that is known to medical If you are already convinced that 
science. Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
If there is any doubtin your mind ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
as to your condition, take from your ‘and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 


urine on rising about four ounces, stores everywhere, but remember the 
name, Dr. 
Swamp-Root, and the address Bing- 


hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


place it in a glass or bottle and let it Swamp-Root, IKXilmer’s 


stand twenty-four hours. If on ex- 


amination, it is milky or cloudy, if 


SPECIAL NOTE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
bladder troubles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send 
at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send 
you by mail, immediately, without cost to you,a sample bottle of Swamp- 
thousands thousands of 


Root and a book containing many of the upon 


testimonial letters received from men and women cured. In writing, be 


sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 











i All the World IW ANS? AVGER | 


For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, wells 





A Country School. 









Bizes 4 to 10 in. 82.50, 1210. BO, 2 | Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 

= | a quiet, inexpensive school, in a healthy 
Baninisatapacialioricetotanes 2 | locality? ‘The Second Annual Session{of 
duce, “Inquire of hardware or & | such a scho 1 will begin September 2, 


1902, at Lemon Springs, in Moore County. 
| Board and tuition both for $7.00 per 
| month. 


} For further information, address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
| Lemon Springs, N. C, 


“ us 
m@ for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 
y Iwan Bros., Dept. 5S, Streator, Ill. 
RUPTUR CURED while you work. You 
pay #4 when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine. 
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The North Carolina State Fair. 


A Raleigh correspondent of the 
American Agriculturist, writing in 
that periodical of the recent State 
Fair, says: 

« There is not a dissenting voice to 
the declaration of the press and peo- 
ple that the State of North 
Carolina here this week is the great- 
est by far of the forty-two held in 
the past. In departments 
nothing has ever equaled it in the 
South. It is pre-eminently the farm- 
er’s Fair. The unique 
from George Vanderbilt’s estate at 
Biltmore. 
is that these are raised on the Appa- 


Fair 


many 


exhibit is 
The peculiar advantage 


lachian slope, in Buncombe County, 
but under Californian eonditions. By 
enormous pumps on the Swannanoa 
river the fertile valleys. are irri- 
gated, and everything produced in 
the temperate zone raised to perfec- 
tion. What these valleys, under or- 
dinary conditions, can produce, was 
shown by the test of the Society for 
the largest yield of corn on one acre, 
and the same was awarded to a meas- 
ured acre on the Yadkin, on which 
The field 
products shown by the farms of the 
State School for the Deaf, and the 
Agricultural College, were extremely 
fine, but they did not compete with 
individual farming. 


was grown 115 bushels. 


The exhibits of stock 
gratifying. We have not space to 
enumerate, but would name the very 
fine Jerseys from Fairview Farm, 
B. Grimes Cowper, and J. D. Whita- 
ker, the best in Dutch Belted eattle 
from Holt & Homewood, of Ala- 
mance County; the very fine herds of 
Aberdeen Angus of A. L. French, of 
Rockingham County, and the excel- 
lent Holsteins shown by T. O. Sandy, 
of Virginia. It is to be regretted 
that certain lines of beef cattle are 
not shown here, with the advantages 
for raising beef in the State, and 
the good prices. The best of the 
sheep was a variety of Merinos, in 
various classes, shown by Archer & 
Co., of Iredell County, and _ the 
Shropshires of Mr. Sandy. The ex- 
pert judges expressed great admira- 


were very 


tion for the show of swine, especial- 
ly the Berkshires of J. D. Whitaker, 
of Wake County, which won such 
commendation at the Charleston Ex- 
position. 

The best standard bred horses were 
from the great stock farm of Holt, 
in Alamance County, the breeding 
place of Gentry and Pandis Coun- 
ties, and like great horses. Col. Ben- 
ehan Cameron, with his show of 20 
fine thoroughbreds from stables in 
Orange County, won the premiums 
in that line. Many individual exhib- 
itors had animals of merit. A herd 
of 50 Shetland ponies from LL. Banks 
Holt’s farms attracted much atten- 
tion. The poultry show, beginning 
with about 500 birds from Biltmore, 
covered all varieties, and many pet 
animals were in this class. But oth- 


er exhibitors were in full force. 
Many were shown in large wired 


pens. 

The most extraordinary feature of 
the Fair is the great fruit show un- 
der the auspices of the State Horti- 


eultural Society. 


ties are on exhibition from 35 coun- 
ties in more than 1,000 plates. They 
are beautifully installed by the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agri- 
culture, T. K. Bruner. 
first 


The judges 


are the experts in America, 


Prof. Bailey, of Cornell University;. 


Chief Pomologist, Col. Brackett, of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Fred Taylor in 
charge of horticulture at St. Louis 
World’s 
The 


Cone, of 


Fair. 
Moses H. 
County, in ex- 


orehards — of 

Wataug: 
treme northwest of the State, carried 
off first prizes for Northern Spy, Ben 
Davis, Fallawater, Virginia Beauty, 
Shockley, Gloria Mundi, Mother, Bo- 


num, Royal Limbertwig, Jonathan, | 


Grimes Golden. The judges 


surprised, and said that North Car- 


olina had a great future before her | 


in this industry, especially as to ap- 
ples. 

While agricultural implements in 
variety were shown, no machinery in 
operation was to be obtained. Let it 
be understood this is due to the re- 
fusal of manufacturers North to ex- 
hibit at fairs. It is a mistake, as ap- 
plied to the South, because except 
Baltmore, Atlanta and one or two 


other points, such machinery cannot | 
be seen by those of our people who | 
are eager to purchase and introduce | 


it. But for this occasion it was sup- 
plied by the Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College, adjoining the Fair, | 


which is thrown open for the week, 
with all varieties in operation, sepa- 
rators, huskers and shredders and the 
like, ensilage preparation, dairying, 
machine shops, dyeing and_ textile 


work. This work is to be extended 


to a summer school with 500 young | 


farmers enrolled for next summer 
for six weeks, to come in for practi- 
eal instruction. 


It is not known 


maintained here 
The white citizens al- 
low them the use of fair 


has been 
for 18 years. 


farmers 


these 


grounds, and appropriate $500 an- | 
nually in Legislature, for premiums | 


to most deserving exhibits. They 


get up a very creditable fair, and it | 


will take place next week, imme- 


diately following this. 
Neill Says There is a 12,000,000 Bale 
Crop. 

The annual crop estimate of Henry 
Neill, the New Orleans cotton ex- 
pert, is larger than any figures that 
have been issued heretofore, placing 
the total growth at 11,500,000 to 
12,000,000 bales, compared with 10,- 
552,000 bales last year. Mr. Neill 
says: 

“The crop, which is a very early 
one, made fine progress-up to Au- 
gust, excepting the Montgomery and 
Atlanta districts, which suffered 
from lack of rain in the months of 
June and July. August was dry, 
comparatively, but September gave 
ample rainfall. The benefit arising 
from the favorable weather in Sep- 
tember and October and the absence 
of killing frost has been great.” 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Book “Business Dairying” and 
W. Chester, Pa. 


Separators. 
Cat. 285 free. 


Some 200 varie- | 


were | 


throughout the | 
country that a State Fair by colored | 


A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS. 


Prof. John Bach MeMaster re- 
cently wrote to the editors of St. 
Nicholas: “Thank you very heartily 
for the pleasure and profit St. Nicho- 
las brings to my boys.” 

Boys—and_ girls—are very much 
alike the world over. The delight 
and help that St. Nicholas is giving 
to Professor MeMaster’s boys, and 
thousands of other girls and boys, 
it holds for every girl and boy who 
ean understand English. 

Since the first number of St. Nich- 
olas was published, nearly — thirty 
years ago, many weekly and monthly 
publieations for children have come 
and gone, but St. Nicholas still holds 
its place, the unrivalled “prince of 
periodicals for young folks.” It was 
never more enjoyed by its readers 
than now, for in addition to the 
usual serial stories, short articles, 
ete., there is a department ealled 
“The St. Nicholas League,” in which 
| the children themselves have an op- 
| portunity to take part. There are 
said to be nearly fifty thousand chil- 
| dren now belonging to the League, 
and prizes are given out each month 
for the best stories, poems, draw- 
ings and photographs sent in by the 
young members. Any reader of St. 
Nicholas may become a member. 

St. Nicholas announees for 1903 
“The Story of King Arthur,” written 
and illustrated by Tloward Pyle, a 
companion story to his famous “Rob- 
in Hood,” but which readers of the 
manuscript think surpasses that in 
the strength and interest of the nar- 
rative and beauty of the illustra- 
tions. Two short stories by Miss 
Aleott, written for her own little 
| nieces and never before published, 
will soon appear in St. Nicholas, 
with other stories and articles by 
| the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
| Cabbage Patch,” by Ruth McEnery 





| Stuart, Frank R. Stockton, Clara 
| . ° 
Morris, and seores of other well- 


known writers. St. Nicholas makes 
ia speeialty of papers of informa- 

tion, richly illustrated articles on 
| practical subjects, like the Navy 
Yard, the Assay Office, ete. 

The price of St. Nicholas is three 
dollars a year. The publishers an- 
nounce that new subscribers who be- 
gin with January may reeecive the 
November and December numbers 
free, and so begin the volume and 
| get the commencement of all the 
serials. The publishers are The Cen- 
tury Company, Union Square, New 


| York. 
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$ | -80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 








GOOD POSITION. 


PAY TUITION AFTER POSITION IS SECURED 

A worthy student from each postoftice may 
pay tuition without security after course is 
completed and position is secured. For “Ap- 
plication Blank A” and catalog, address 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGR, 
(Write either place) Nashville, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Ft. Worth, Little Rock, Montgomery 
Galveston or Shreveport. ss 


666666 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir. 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 















Sewing Machines 


Direct From Factory at Factory Prices, 








We can deliver yvoua New Champion Ball- 
bearing Drop-head Sewing Machine at any 
railroad station forsis.25. Similar machines 
are sold by agents at $45.00 to $50.00. We 
guarantee for ten years. Have same Ma- 
chine with cheaper cabinet, not ball-bearing, 
for $16.00. Send order with cash to 

W. H. WORTHL & CO., Raleigh. N.C. 





We promptiy obtain U.S. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


Howser RADE-MARKS. "is 








ry Farmer i North Cavali 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 


From now until January 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 
October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 


and s cure their subscription. 


Every sub criber sending in new tubscriptions under this propo ition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as fol'ows: 


For one new subscriber and $1 00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, 902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 
Let every one try his hand. All together now and th: thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


| RALEIGH, N. C, 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 106. 





The Time of the Judges. 


Judges 2: 7-16. 

Golden Text: They ery unto the 
Lord in their trouble, and He saveth 
them out of their distresses. Psalms 
100: 2. 

In the portion of the book of 
Judges which is assigned for our 
study in this lesson, we gain, as it 
were, a bird’s-eve view of the eondi- 
tions which prevailed during almost 
the whole period sees by that 
book. The essential characteristics 


of that period are retlected 
startling fidelity, and as we study the 
picture thus presented, we are pained 
to perceive how far Israel wandered 
from the path of 


to God. 


ence 

The Stimulating Influenees of a 
Noble Life —The book of Judges is 
closely linked with the book of | 
Joshua, and in the opening verses | - 
of our lesson we catch a glimpse of | 
the stimulating influence which even | 
the memory of their noble leader 
had upon the people of Israel. A | 


good life is never lived in vain, and 
a’s consecrated 


after he 


the influenee of Joshu 


I} {¢ 


himself 


which continued long 
had 
is an illustratio this truth. 
Tsracl.—The 
Lloly Seriptures never 
hi 


It would have been 


passed 
il of 
Backsliding inspired 
writers of the 
conceal the truth, however disagree- 


able 


pleasanter 


it may be. 


never to have reeorded 
the terrible backsliding of the nation 
which God had 
peculiar people, 
the book of 


to show wherein Israel failed. 


chosen for lis own 
the of 
Judges does not hesitate 
It is, 
indeed, a dark picture that he paints, 


but writer 


but it is written for our instruction, 
that, seeing the pit into which others 
have fallen, be spared the 
fall. 


we may 


like 


was the 


humiliation of a 


Idolat ry 


setting sin which led the Israelites 
astray, and in yielding to this 
temptation, they were soon drawn 
into other grievous sins. Sin is eu- 
mulative, both in its influenee and 
in its results, and in the ease of 


Isracl we have abundant illustrations 


of this fact. 


Under the Divine Wrath—God 
a covenant-keeping God. Every 
promise of blessing had been ex- 
tended to the Israelites if they would 


walk in the ways of Jehovah. On 


the other hand, they had been told | 


that if they departed from the 
of the LL their God, 


and disaster would inevitable 


Ways 
rd misfortune 


follow 


them, and now these sad predictions | 


of Woe found an 

fulfillment. 
Proofs of God’s Mercy.—The 

vine justice 


exact and literal 


di- 


is ever tempered with 


merey, and even while God is smiting 


with the rod of chastisement, He 
18 also offering the opportunity for 
repentance and reeonciliation. So 
In this time of Israel’s decadence, 


when defeat seemed to encompass 


them on eve ry hand, because of their 


unbelief faithlessness, 


and 


enticing and be- | Y 
|} march ot 
} woods. 


; 


| raised up for them the leaders or 
who 


judges, brought deliverance. 


Heavenly Aid for Every Time of 
Need.—The choicest teaching of this 
lesson is summed up in the thought 
of God’s readiness to help in every 
The people of Israel 
were in desperate straits when deliv- 


time of need. 


eranece came by the hands of the 
judges whom God raised up for 
them. So, however great our need, 


we may rest in the assurance that 


God will help us if we look to Him. 





Ilow to lead the life divine, sur- 
rounded by temptations from within 
and from without; how to breathe 


freely the atmosphere of heaven 


| while the feet yet touch earth; how 


with | 


holiness and obedi- | 


| perience from fall, 


to lead the life of Christ, who shrank 
from no scene of trying duty, and 
took the temptations of man’s life 
as they came; or how even to lead 
the ordinary saintly life, winninf ex- 
and permanent 
strength out of momentary weak- 
ness, and vietory out of defeat—this 
is the problem.—F. W. Robertson. 





A LIBRARY FOR 


LARS. 


FOUR DOL- 





Best Pictures, Best Fiction, Best 
Ilistory for Price of a Cen- 
tury Subscription. 


Four dollars is a small sum with 


from the earth, | which to supply a family for a year 


with the best pictures and litera- 
ture: “The high-water mark of color 


reproduction,” as Howard Pyle char- 


acterizes the exquisite color repro- 
ductions of his paintings in the De- 
cember Century; history, current 


| topies of vital interest, the best verse 


and tiction of the day. 
The most striking successes of The 


| Century Magazine have been made in 


“lege, 


is tor : bs 
| low Van, 


the tield of history, witness the fa- 


mous Century War Papers, Nicolay « 


and 
return to the field of his- 
torical literature this year. <A strik- 
ing series of illustrated articles on 
the early campaigns of the’ Revolu- 
tion, written by Professor Justin 
Harvey Smith of Dartmouth Col- 
will be one of the features, 
especially covering the picturesque 


and Hay’s life of Lincoln, ete.; 
it is to 


Important articles on the 
“Trusts” will be printed from time 
to time—not attacking or defending, 
but simply telling the inside history 
of the great trusts and how they are 
conducted. 


Arnold through the Maine | 


Richard Whiteing, the author of | 


that popular book, “No. 5 John 
Street,” is to write one of the serials 
The Century 
the story of an American 
“schoolma’am’ 
lish duke. Another serial, 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
bage Patch,” 
ot the year, 


the most popular book 


the December Century. Papers by 
“Mr. Dooley,” giving his unique 


“Opinions” on literature; new light 
on the lives of Edgar Allan Poe and 
Sir Walter Scott; richly illustrated 
articles on the great exthanges of 
the world, and the best short stories 
that can be procured from the lead- 
ing writers—all these are coming in 
The Century. Beautiful pictures in 


ay marries an Eng- | 
by the | 
Cab- | 
| Conte, 


will begin to appear in | mont Beauty, Magnolia. 


in 1903, “The Yel- | 


This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steei rope to 
the —_ We 
cannot tell you 
all about it 
here. Our cat- 
alogue shows 
Full Line of 
Stump 
Pullers 
testimonials, 
prices, etc. 
will surprise 
an 
interest 
you. 

























Write for our free 
76 page illustrat- 
m ed catalogue. 





Yellow Pine Stumps 
or Trees. 


Our new 2-Horse 
Hawkeye 


is built for that pur- 
pose and does it 

rapidly and cheap- 
ly. A machine that 
@ Will pull yellow pine 
sa Stumps wiil pullal- 
most anything else. It 
~ is being used by many 
planters and most of 
the leading R. R. and 
levee contractors. It 
has 3 times the power 
-- of our machines for or 
- dinary work and pulls 
— 8 acres ata setting. 


Milne Mfg. CGo., 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, tlh 





FRUIT 


NEW AND RARE APPLES. 


Yellow Transparent, Pride of Notth 
Carolina, Lute’s Great Keeper, Esther, 
Angel’s Favorite, Shannon, Ark. Black, 
Coffee’s Seedling, Albemarle Pippin, 
Mammoth Black Iwig, Paragon, Gragg, 
Rebel, John’s F. Winter, Catawba’s Fa- 
vor, Grimes’ Golden. 


SELECT APPLES. 

May, Red June, Summer Rose, Early 
Harvest, Astrachan, Yellow June, Early 
Ripe, Summer Queen, Summer P’rm’n, 
Maryland, Maiden B‘ush, Horse, Red 
Cheese, Sine Qua Fon, Buckingham, 
Baltimore Red, Bonum. Merit, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden’ Russet, Harper’s Seed- 
ling, Sherrill, Edwards, Stevenson’s Win- 
ter, Blackburn, Wine Sap, Vandever, 
Keener Seedling, Limbertwig Red, Lim- 
bertwig Royal, Mississippi, Virginia 
Be:uty, Gulley, Ben Davis, Shockley, 
Yates. Nansemond Beauty, Golden Win- 
ter, Yadkin Beauty, Nickajack, North 
Carolina Keeper, Red Beitigheimer, Del- 
aware Red Winter. 


CRAB APPLES. 

Red Siberian, Transcendent. 
° NEW AND RARE PEACHES. 

Victor, Sneed, Triumph, Admira, 
Dewey, Greensb:ro, Crosby, Championl 
Amelia, Susquehannah Lady Ingold, 
Lemon Cling, Salway, Huit, Matthews’ 
Beauty, Elberta, Everbearing, Emma, 
Bell of Georgia, Carman, Bakara No. 3, 
Anne’s Perfection, Gordon. 





SELECT PEACHES. 

Amsden, Alexandria, Beatrice, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers, Flatters St. John, 
George IV., Foster, Red Rsreripe, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Chinese 
Cling, O. M. Free, O. M. Cling, General 
Green, Wonderful, Indian, Health Cling, 
Stump the World, Steady, Picquit’ s Late. 
Eaton’s Golden, Scott’s October. 





Pear Trees, 10, 1212 and fifteen cents 
each, according to size. From 3 to 4 feet 
Io cents; from 4 to 5 feet 12% cents; 
from 5 to 7 feet 15 cents. 


Wilder Early, Early Harvest, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Lincoln Coreless, Ja- 
pan Golden Russet, Koonce, Seckel, Le- 
Garber, Kieffer, Duchcss, Ver- 





Cherry Trees, 15 cents each. 
May Duke, Early Richmond, Dye- 


| house, Governor Wood, Reine Hortense, 


color will appear from time to time. | 


The pictures are richly worth 
framing and a place in every home. 
The reading means wide informa- 
tion, culture, and rich intellectual 
pleasure from month to month. The 
bound volumes should have a perma- 
nent place in every library. Big re- 


| turns, all this, on the small invest- 
God { 


ment of four dollars. 


Windsor, Centennial, 
Montmorenci, Black Tartarian, 
Eagle, Ostheime. 


Yellow Spanish, 
B ack 





Mulberries, 122 c uts each. 
Downing Everbearing, Black English, 
White English. 





Plums, 15 cents each. 

Wild Goose, Abundance, Kelserv Ja- 
pan, German Prune, Burbank, Green 
Gage, Damson, Satsuma, Washington. 


Grapes, at 7% cents each. 
Perkins, Empire, Brighton Lady, Lady 


TREES. 


Peach and Apple Trees, Only 6 Cents Each. 


Order now before the. choicest trees are gone. 


Washington, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Moore’s Diamond, Nia- 
gara, Wardea, Mertha A.. 
At 15 cents each: James, Scuppernong. 
At 20 cents, Green Mountain. 


Currants, 5 cents. 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grade, Cherry. 





SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
CLOVER SEED: 


Crimson, choice 















Late C rimson.. “ 
White Blooming Crimson. 35 " 
Red, good...... 5.35 as 
Red, prim 6.50 sad 
Red, choic 6.75 si 
Sapling, Tr: 7.10 “ 
Sapling, c hoice.......... . 6.85 “ 
Lucern or Alfalfa...........sscce0 7.60 “ 
GRASS SEED: 

TIMOthHy, CHOICE........:..000s 000000 2.00 “ 
Orchard, prime.. 1.80 sed 
Orchard, choice. 1.90 ss 
Tall Meadow Oat, . 1.90 6s 
keentucky Blue, fane DP aien teens 1.45 ss 
Red Top or Herds, prime, in 

I aici cccvatadgessiisiebwatersonnces 27 a 
Red Top or Herds, fancy, 

7”? are -7 per b. 


Perennial Kye.... 
Italian Rye... = 
NO oon scons aganaenipacnesvaseadannacs 






+s per bush. 
1.1 
i per b. 


SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 


Currells Prolific ‘ 
BRO P VRE TEI... cvncncccsssccnseccesss 
Bearded Varities— 


Bearded Fulcastet................ 
Dietz Mediterranean 





SEED OATS: 
Va. W inter, or 
Mark 


Turf, 


Trade 


W inter, 4 ‘or T ‘urf, ‘choice e.. 63 bd 
Rea Rust Proof, ¢ hoice.......... 53 “ 


ONION SETS—Bushel 
barrels 20c. each. 
Yellow Danve ns 


each ; 


hampers 15c. 







Yellow Potato, small............. 
Yellow Potato, memium. ...... 
W hite Multiplier or Potato... 


White Pearl, specially re- 
commended for fall 
MOREAU ORTEE scasisas: ciscanasshsacience 2.50 id 


2% bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy ayd fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 Ibs. Keg Soda, in 112 Ib. kegs, 1% cts. per 
tbh. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11% ets. per bb. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Suulfl, ete., at market prices. Load- 
ed_ shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alllance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etec., ete. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give me a list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


105 West Martin Street, 
(Academy of Music Bullding, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Perhaps You’ve Met Him. 


There’s a little boy I know 
Who never seems to go 
Downstairs in just the regulation 
way; 
He will roll, or slide, or crawl, 
Go backward, jump, or fall. 
But walk?—oh, no! not once the 
livelong day. 
E. L. Sylvester in St. Nicholas for 
October. 








‘“‘GRIP,’? THE TALKING CROW. 





A True and Fascinating Story. 
Grip came into my possession in 
One day in April I 
chanced to meet a couple of urchins 


this wise: 


who had been robbing and destroying 
crows’ nests, thinking they were do- 
ing a vast good for the farmers by 


exterminating the robbers of their | 


cornfields. I had long believed that 
the crow was not so black as he was 
painted, and that for every kernel of 
corn he stole he destroyed many 
grubs and insects, which would have 
injured the crops far more than the 


bird could have done with all of his | 


depredations. 
A sorrier object I never saw than 
this poor kidnapped baby crow 


crouching in the folds of a ragged 
and tattered old hat. THe was very 
ugly in his half-fledged feathers, with 
large head and long beak, but he 
looked so pitiful that my heart went 
out to him at once. 

We soon had made a bargain. 


The 


boys then ran off with happy faces | 


and still happier hearts, clutching a 
few dimes in their little fists, while 


I proceeded homeward with my newly | 
found pet wrapped in my handker- | 


chief. 

As soon as I had reached home I 
placed him in a good-sized chicken- 
crate under a large pine-tree in the 


front yard, where I fed him bread | 


and milk, which he gulped down 
greedily, and, like Oliver Twist, kept 
erying for more, until I thought his 
appetite never would be appeased. 
I kept him in the crate for several 


days, feeding him very often. When 
he saw me approaching he would 


spread his wings, open his mouth, 
and shrilly “Caw, caw, caw!” for 
something to eat. His appetite was 
voracious. He would eat anything 
given to him; meat, bread, cake, 
fruit, eggs, all went greedily into his 
gullet. I wondered how the parent 
erows kept filled the maws of a hun- 
gry family. 

Grip’s babyhood did not last long. 
He grew so rapidly that in three 
weeks he was a full-fledged crow, 
with beautiful glossy black feath- 
ers, of which he was very proud. 

A large bed of pansies near the 
house, which was my pride, was his 
especial delight. 
would pluck the blossoms, which 
were so like little faces that smiled 
up to always 


Every morning I 


me. Grip was on 


| here, Grip; come, 





WHEN YOUR JOINTS ARE 
STIFF and your muscles are sore 
from cold or rheumatism; when you 
sprain or bruise yourself, Perry 


Davis’ Painkiller will take out the 
soreness and fix you right in a jiffy. | 
Avoid substitutes. 


hand to assist me; but he would 
ruin every flower by snipping it off, 
and he did it so spitefully. I knew 
that he was jealous of the flowers 
I loved. 

“Go ’way, Grip, go ’way,” I would 
say to him, sometimes using a little 
switeh to drive him off. The mo- 
ment I was out of sight, however, 
down he would swoop again into the 
pansy-bed, and “snip, snip” would 
go their heads. There was scarce- 
ly an hour in the day when some 
one was not calling out, “Go ’way, 
Grip, go ’way,” for the whole family 
kept watch over those pansies. 

At times Grip would be very lov- 


ing. Alighting on my shoulder, he 


would cuddle down close to my face, | 


uttering soft little croaking notes. 


| Then he would slyly pull tlhe pin 


from my collar, and begin snatching 
at the hair-pins in my braid. 
other times, when I called him, he 
would not come to me, but would 
alight near me, and look at me so 
impishly while I pleaded, “Come 
Grippy, come 
here.” 

One day I was coaxing him thus 
as he hopped along on the top board 
of the fence. 
and seemed to be choking and swal- 
lowing. After several such spasms 
he uttered the words, “Go ’way, Grip, 
go “way,” very distinctly. I 
Grip, my 
crow, could say three words: “Go 
For a long time he 


He put his head down 


could 


hardly believe my ears. 


’way, Grip.” 


had chattered and made guttural 
noises. He would seream and laugh 


But now he could 
talk, and, aside from being surprised, 
I was delighted. He soon learned 
to say “Go ’way, Grip” without ef- 
fort, and not long after that I heard 


like a young imp. 


‘him say, “Come here, Grip; come, 


Grippy, come here,” in the 
coaxing tone I used to him. 

Rainy days were his delight. Then 
he held high earnival on the wood- 


same 


pile, where he would chatter and 
laugh, coax and scold by turns: 


in a 

harshly, 
It sound- 
ed as if two children were quarrel- 
ing. 

Later he learned to say “All right,” 
“Hurry up”; and almost any hour 
in the day he could be heard, if not 
seen, practising his new accomplish- 
ments. 

During that fall I taught the dis- 
trict school, half a mile from home. 
It was a pleasant walk, in good 
weather. Grip was on hand to see 
me safely on my way each morning. 


“Come here, Grip, come here,” 
tone; then 
“Go ’way, Grip, go ’way.” 


soft, coaxing’ 


He would hop or fly along, or ride 
on my shoulder, until he came to the 
bridge which spanned the creek just 


halfway to the school-house. Then 
he would fly up into a tall willow 
tree bending over the water. Thus 


far would he go, but no farther. 
One morning, however, he alighted 

on the window 

tapping loudly 


of the school-house, 
with his beak upon 
the glass to be let in. The children 
all knew Grip. He was famed 
throughout the neighborhood for his 
powers of speech and his impish and 
cunning pranks. Immediately the 


| hands went up to beg permission to | 








At | 


let him in with promises to be good | 


and to study hard. 
The unanimous request was grant- 


ed, and Grip flew to my desk and be- | 


gan picking up pencils and pieces of 
chalk. 


Then he went from one desk | 


to another, looking for more pencils. | 
No doubt he thought he had struck | 


a rich field. 
sons were forgotten, so 
the children in watching 


intent were 


I must confess that les- | 


this strange | 


bird, which hopped from desk to desk | 
and peered into their faces in such | 


a curious way. 

Alas! he came to an 
death. One night he failed to meet 
me at the willow upon return 
from school. No one had seen him 
that afternoon. 

I found him in a shed, crouched 
upon an old barrel, looking very sick 
and miserable, and with green staitis 
upon his bill, The ean 


my 


barn, and that told the story. 
poor fellow had been eating the poi- 
son. He refused food, uttering plain- 
tive little croaks as I stroked him and 
said “Poor Grip!” I left him for the 
night, hoping his crow constitution 
was strong enough to resist the dead- 
ly poison. 

In the morning I found him sit- 


of Paris | 
rPee ye var . y } » | 
green was found overturned in the | comer. 


The | 


untimely | 


ting as I had Jeft him, but no soft | 


croak greeted me. 
stiff in death. 
my tears fell freely, and that I felt 

for a dead 
in the Novem- 


no shame in weeping 
crow ?—Kudora Block 
ber St. Nicholas. 





Whistle or Whine. 


Two little boys were on their way 
to school. The smaller one tumbled, 
and though not badly hurt he began 
»~ . . . . 
to whine in a babyish way—a little, 
cross whine. 

The older boy took his hand in a 
fatherly way, and said, “Oh, never 


mind, Jimmie, don’t whine; it is a | 


great deal better to whistle.” And 
he began in the merriest way a cheer- 
ful boy whistle. 

Jimmie tried to join in the whistle. 
“T can’t whistle as nice as you, Char- 
lie,” said he; “my lips’l] not pueker 
up good.” 

“That’s you haven’t got 
all the whine out yet,’ said Char- 
lie; “but you try a minute, and the 
whistle will drive the whine away.” 

So he did, and the last I saw or 
heard of the little fellows they were 
whistling 


because 


away as earnestly as 


though that were the chief end of 





life-—The Junior Christian En- 
deavor. 

DISASTROUS WRECKS. 
Carelessness is responsible for 


many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from Throat and Lung 
troubles. But since the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst eases ean be cured and 
hopeless resignation is no longer 
necessary. 


life was saved by Dr. King’s New 
Diseovery. This great remedy is 


guaranteed for all Throat and Lung | 
Price, 50e. | 


diseases by all druggists. 
and $1.00. Trial bottles free. 


IIe was eold and | 
Do you wonder that 


Mrs. Lois Cragg of Dor- | 
chester, Mass., is one of many whose | 








must have constant attention from the 


mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 














NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W _ B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 


Assistant Lecturer or Steward—jno. M,. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L’ncoln County. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G.aham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. EK. Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY CCMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, HillJsbo.o, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kiigore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturisi—W. F. Massey, -West Ral- 
eighb. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 








STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer—T. Kk. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executiva Committee—J. Van Lindiey, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Pre:idents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Lovg, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. KE. P: gue, Raleigh. 

Tr. asurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T, B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F, Lamb. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
(83) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A, I. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P- 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Gr. ham, Machpelah; (10) A+ 
Cannon, Hors> Shoe. 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce, Reidsv.lle. 

G. E, Flow, Monroe, 

J.C, Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS. 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 

Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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The Better Part. 


Their independent homes will do; 
But married men have better halves 


And therefore better quarters, too. | 


—Good Housekeeping. 





A Cheerful Woman a Benediction in Her 
Home and Community. 


In a recent issue of Farm and 
Fireside we find the following excel- 
lent article from the pen of Kentuck- 
ienne, an occasional contributor to 
“Our Social Chat”: 


“Count that day lost whose low de- 
scending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy ac- 
tion done.” 


Some days, when it seems to me 
as if the whole world and everybody 
in it was made on the bias, I sudden- 
ly encounter one of those cheerful, 
pleasant women, and then the whole 
complexion of things seems changed. 
Ah, what a gift some people have in 
this direction! Some women cling 
to their own homes like the honey- 
suckle over the door; yet like it, fill 
all the region about with the subtle 
fragrance of their goodness. They 
are so richly endowed with all those 
qualities which conduce to the joy 


of his or her kind that even the 
weather and atmospheric changes 


eannot touch their sunshiny nature. 
There is an idea prevalent that rich- 
es point the surest way to happiness, 
and mankind clings to that belief de- 
spite the practical proofs to the con- 
trary with which they have been fur- 
nished. 

neither 
wealth nor poverty, but entirely upon 
the person seeking it, the disposition 
-to accept it, and the eapacity for aec- 
cepting the means placed at their 
disposal to accomplish the desired 
end. There is where the true secret 
lies. 


Happiness depends upon 


Happiness belongs to no particu- 
lar family, nor is it ever inherited; 
but it is within the reach of every 
individual, and all that is to be done 
is to cultivate an earnest spirit of 
contentment and cheerfulness, avoid 
ing one’s situation. The happy wo- 
man—how we all recognize and feel 
her presence the moment she crosses 
our path—she is a living justifica- 
tion of the ways of Providence. She 
takes troubles as they were meant to 
be taken, naturally and wholesomely ; 
instead of making her bitter or re- 


bellious, they leave her heart full of | 


Sweet compassion for others 
stinctively turn to her to get rest, 
cheer and sunshine. 

The cheerful how the 
heart leaps up to meet her sunshiny 


woman, 


face; her heart has learned to look | 


on the bright side from conscien- 
tious principles, believing in God, 
enjoys to the full the good he sends 
her, and bearing as best she can the 
evil he permits, whether she under- 
Stands or not. And now that anoth- 
er day is drawing to its close, the 
thought of this cheerful 


WOMAN'S WORK | 


| throw the mantle of 


The bachelors say that, on the whole, | some epeine 





| hests. 





who | 


have Ss fi , aol } | 
> Sulterec E oy ‘lends ei ee el 
T 1. and he i tric nds in | spirits. 


ask the question: 


encourage some dependent one, or 
charity over 
one’s faults? What 
have I done to-day that has made the 
world brighter for my having lived 
in it, or the day gladder because I 
was spared to appropriate its 
hours?” Day in and day out—there 


is no to-morrow, and thus we should | 


work to-day. What a pity we do not 
always act promptly in response to 
our better natures. It is in the lit- 
tle things, the words we leave unsaid, 
the things we leave undone, that 
gives us the heartache when nightfall 
comes. It’s our loved ones that get 
the bitter, sharp word, oftentimes, 
and now before it is too late let us 
commune with our better natures 
and promise to do better things, to 
follow the Golden Rule as nearly as 
we can day after day, and above all 
cultivate a cheerful, happy spirit. 





With and Without Animal Spirits. 

“There is the liveliest child I ever 
knew, of my own or of others,” said 
a lady, some years ago, of her daugh- 
ter of thirteen summers; 


stairs and downstairs, with the chick- 
ens in the yard, and in the barn 


It’s her animal spirits, I 
suppose, and it’s about time for her 


for eggs. 


to sober down,” by which the good» 
woman meant she should stay in the | 


house and learn 


The fate of her older sister, a lan- | 
guid miss of seventeen, has no sug- } 


gestion for the mother. This in- 
valid daughter has been “finished,” 
and she was nearly so as to the uses 
of practical female life. She was 
tired, much of her time in bed or on 
the lounge, and unfit to be married. 


And the mother was about to com- | 
child | 


which would have resulted likewise. | 


mence a treatment with the 
There are nations and families, how 
fortunate, that have escaped this no- 
tion, that animal spirits 


| IT have had oceasion to admire the | 


beauty in connection with high phys- 


ical life of girls; they ride, they row, | 
they swing, in connection with study | 
or the pursuit of accomplishments, | 
are twenty-five, or until 

Let the girls then run, | 
and make | 


till they 

marriage.” 
do 
them feel they ought to be ashamed 
to exhibit vitality. 


and not check them 


Their studies and their ac- 


| complishments will not suffer; do 
| not fear. 


Mothers, it is well worth 





woman | 
makes me commune with myself, and | 


your time to try it—Herald of 
Health. 
DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 


It’s shameful when youth fails to | 


show proper respect for old age, but 
just the contrary in the case of Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills. They cut 
off maladies, no matter how severe 
and irrespective of old age. Dys- 
pepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Constipa- 
tion all yield to this perfect Pill; 
25e. at all druggists. 





—4 


“What have I | 
| done to cheer some lonely heart, to 


Winter Turf Oats. 


2 TO 500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER TURF OATS FOR SEED. 
2,000 BUSHELS TEXAS RAISED R. P. OATS. 

1,000 BUSHELS OKLAHOMA RAISED R. P. OATS. 

100 BARRELS MULLETS, 100 pounds guaranteed to every barrel. 
900 ROLLS 2-POUND BAGGING. 

2,200 BUNDLES COTTON TIES. 


We are also General Agents in North and South Carolina for the 

ACME PEANUT ROASTER. $17.50 is the price delivered at 
your station. The Retail Store could hardly afford to be without 
one, as they are big money-makers. Write for our circular de- 
scribing this Roaster. 


D. L1 Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 








118 to 124 N. Water Street, - : - . - - WILMINGTON, N.C. 








“she is | 
everywhere at the same time, up- | 


the accomplish- | 
ments and fit herself for society. | 





2 Charlotte Next. 


Stammerer, DR. G. W. RANDOLPH, 
who is perhaps the greatest Voice Doctor 
on earth, will be at Arlington Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C., from the 5th of Novem- 
ber to 1st of December. We have pub- 
lished numbers of letters from those who 
have been cured of stammering in Ral- 
e'gh for the past sixty days, and we have 
seen and heard a number of them talk 
after treatment, and they are all well 
pleased with the treatment received. We 
know Dr. Randolph personally. He is 
allright. We therefore advise all stam- 
merers to take his treatment.—[Adv. ] 





in girls | 
must be murdered, and death take | 
their place in obedience to social be- | 
The late Bishop Whitehouse | 


ai ‘ | onee said to the writer: “In Europe | 
covetousness and a spirit of deplor- | 


Care of Boilers and Engines 
Feeds and Feeding | 
Breeds and Breeding | 
Stock Judging | 


Circular of Information Free! 


Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 
LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH to, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 








|| These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
| | practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 

| ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are to the 

| Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
|| ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
|| TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 
| 
| 


Stock Raising 

Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 
Entomology 

Soil Study 

Farm Crops 

Farm Chemistry 


No Examinations Required 
BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Erc., FOR 
WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. :::: 

Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


A circular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. 








Let them fulfil | 
their teens in company with animal | 





Offer Extra Special. 


Sal 


HON. W. J. BRYAN,"twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe,for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


‘THE COMMONER _!s That Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 


By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: . ° 


The Commoner alone per year........ cote asaterd 1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Commoner Saaather 
The Progressive Farmer mgenner One year 81.40 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send ?'' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 




















House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 


MART 





OFFICE: - 106 WEST IN STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION RA" TES 
Single subscription, | vear.... 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Tris il subscription, 3 months... 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all cheeks and money orders 
made payable to, *THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subseription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and ail arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your hame 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time vour subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,” Shows that payment has been received 


up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 


money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


November. 
Yet 
tant sun! 


One mellow smile through the soft 
vapory air, 


Ere o’er the frozen earth the loud | 


winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the mead- 
ows bare; 
One smile on the brown hills and 
naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer 
wreaths are cast, 


And the blue gentian flower that, in | 


the breeze, 


Nods lonely, of her beauteous race 


the last; 
Yet 


bee 


Shall murmur by the ledge that | 


skirts the way, 


The cricket chirp upon the russet 
ea, 
And man delight to linger in the 
ray; 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try 
to bear 
The piercing winter front, and 


winds, and darkened air. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 





John Mitchell as a Labor Leader. 


labor 
as he was 


No one aegauinted with the 
leader—labor “ 
commonly ealled,—of a 


agitator,” 
decade or 
more ago who has had a close insight 
into the methods of the man at the 
the United Mine Workers, 
that Mitchell 


new type of labor leader. 


head of 


ean doubt John 


a 
He is not 
a demagogue; a haranguer; a typical 


Ilis 


1 
SHOW 


is 


agitator. public speeches and 
this. They 


with flowery 


statements do not 


overflow metaphors ap- 


pealing to the passions and preju- 
the 
they are business-like pre- 
of 


appealing 


dices of his followers: but, for 
most part, 
sentations conditions as he sees 
them, to the At 


no time in the history labor 


reason. 
of the 


movement in this country have such 


remarkable manifestos been issued 


by any leader as have been his re- 
plies to the operators and his pre- 
sentations to the publie of the 
miners’ side of the controversy dur- 
ing the progress of the strike just 
closed. His point of view—his re- 
garding labor as a ecommodity—and 
his lucid power of explanation, as 


one smile more, departing, dis- 


a few sunny days, in which the | 


| moved 


evineed in his statements and publie 


addresses, show that a labor leader 


of a new school of thought and ac- 
tion has come to the front. He is, 
first of all, a business man in the 


he leads organized 
of 
great commercial or in- 
He treats la- 
bor as a eommodity. That particu- 
lar which the United Mine 
Workers controls is for sale; 
ganization wants the highest price 


labor movement; 


“ 


labor our “captain industry” 


as 
manages a 
dustrial combination. 
amount 
his or- 
it ean get for it; he realizes, at the 
same time, that the purchasers—the 
railroad-mining companies—like all 
consumers, want to get this labor at 
as low a price as possible. These two 
opposite points of view, he believes, 
ean be reconciled by the two parties 
to 
This is done be- 


most interested “bargaining” as 
the price of labor. 
tween capital and labor in ten of the 
soft-coal producing States in joint 
annual conferences.—From a sketch 
of “John Mitchell: The Labor Lead- 
er and the Man,” by Frank Julian 
Warne, Monthly 


Review of Reviews for November. 


in the American 





OUR THANKS. 





A Word from the Business Manager of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

First of all, we trust we properly 
appreciate and sincerely thank a kind 
Providence for opening and empty- 
ing His cornucopia into the barns 
and smoke houses of our soil tillers 
this year, and we rejoice with them 
in the receipt of these abundant tes- 


| of gold from 


Receipts .. 


timonials of His eare and protec- 
tion. 
In the second place, we are under 


obligation to those of our friends 


who, 
bounty, have remembered us and 
label to the proper 


We do 


up their 
date. 
sincerely thank you, brethren. 

Then, thirdly, some of those who 
ad this will find their date 
moved up. Now, brother, are you one 
of these? 
please see to it that your ey too, 
is moved up at once into 1903? Cer- 
tainly you will not overlook or ne- 
glect this. Short crops of 1901, nat- 
urally made our income short, since 


Many have done this. 


r¢ not 


If you are, will you not 


then. 
at 
bright 


Now that you have good é¢rops 
and 
contentment, 


prices, are w 


of 


with you. 


good aring 


smiles help 


us to smile 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. lEall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positty e cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity” Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hiall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,G, 
g3 Fold by Nrnagists, 76c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Beet RON"S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
1902 


Pat'd 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
J bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod, Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 

R Bostrom, Brady Ilfg. Co., 
312 W. Alabama 8t., Atlanta, Ga, 





having received so much of His | 


North Carolina Representatives in 
Congress. 
Raleigh Post: The 


delegation from North 


Congressional 
Carolina will 


be unanimously Democratie. Fol- 
lowing are the representatives elect- 
ed: 

First—John H. Small, of Beau- 
fort. 

Second.—Claude Kitchen, of Hal- 
ifax. 

Third.—Charles R. Thomas, of 
Craven. 

Fourth—Edward W. Pou, of 
Johnson. 

Fifth—William W. Kitchin, of 


Person. 


Sixth—Gilbert B. Patterson, of 
Robeson. 

Seventh.—Robert N. Page, of 
Montgomery. 

Kighth.—Theodore F. Wluttz, of 


Rowan. 


Ninth—Edward Y. Webb, 9 of 
Cleveland. 
Tenth—James M. Gudger, of 


Buncombe. 
Page, 


men. 


Webb and Gud- 


The others have 


Patterson, 
ger are new 
served one or more terms 

Within the past five months Mr. 
M. L. Jones, of Candor, Montgomery 
County, has obtained $14,000 worth 
the wonderful Tfola 
mine. The Observer says he is in 
Charlotte this week with 67 pounds 
to be assayed—worth $2,400 a pound. 
—News and Observer. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
C,, November 8, 1902. 
93 bales 








Raleigh, N 





Prices today ..... : 
Price this day last year.. j 74 





Reeeipts this season... 7,441 
Receipts last season .................-.....- 3,566 
Cottonseed, per bushel 21 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE, 
Charlotte, N. C., November 8, 1902, 
Onions .... fer ; $ 75 @FR 00 
Chickens—spring 15 @ 22 
Hens—per head 28 @ 30 
Eggs 18 
Beeswax 20 @ 22 
PBR OVE 5 cancer scence sess 10@. 12% 
Corns ..... 88 @ 90 
Ducks 20@ 22 
Wheat ... kakueia: 2eeaRe 60 @ 9 
Wheat—seed 1 10 
Oats 80 @ 
ress:..::: ae 165 @ 1 75 
a 1 00 
Sherling 8 @ 9 
CY 9 @ 10 
Skins—calf. 10 ¢ 50 
Hides—dry salt 10 


Tallow--unrendered 2 @ 


ik 





ano SHEEP PELTS 70 
McMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RITE.FOR CIRCULARS 








THE OLD STORY: “GIVES EN- 
TIRE SATISFACTION.” 
Sawyersville, N. C., Oct. 27, 1902. 

Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—I write to ask if you 


ean furnish needles for the Alliance 
Iligh-Arm Sewing Machine, the 
price per dozen, ete. We are using 


the Alliance Sewing Machine, bought 


of the Business Ageney about nine 
years ago. This is the first time we 
have had to buy repairs for it. The 


machine has entire satisfac- 


tion. 


24 iven 


Respectfully, 
J. 0. BULLA. 


Cold Weather! 
A. B. STRONACH CO. 


Furs, Wraps, Coat Suits---New 
Lines---Special Values---Eco- 
nomical Prices. 





Fur Capes, 
$10 §0. 

Fur Muffs to match, $4 09 to $6 oo. 

Children’s Fur Sets, $2.0. to $3.00 

Ladies’ Monte Carlo Coats, $7 50 to 
$16 50. 

Ladies’ Box Coats, $7 Fo to $25.00 

3 adies’ Jacks, Blacketsand Colors, $4 00 
to $15,00 

Old Ladies’ Capes, 89c, to $10 oo. 

Tailor-made Ce at Suits, $8.00 to $50 00 

Tailor made Blouse Suits, $12.50 to $20. 

Bla: kets, Quilts, Coinfo:t-, Tabe 
Linen, Towels, Sh ets etc , at economi- 
cal prices, 


A. B. STRONACH £0. 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST 
216 WILMINGTON 8S? 


Raleigh; N. C. 
Can You Afford 


to buy your next woven wire fencing without in- 
vestigating the PAGE? You'll find our catalog 
interesting and quite instructive. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


SEABOARD 


Air LINE RaAILway 


Scarfs and Stoles, $2.50 to 








“CAPsTAu ITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Svuthwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia aud Mexico, reaching the Capitais of six 

















Suvtes. 
In Effect March &, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Daily Datlhy 
No. 81 a. 27 
Uv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
r Ramiet, - 70' am 1023 pm 
Ar ®olumbia, * 935am Ly &m 
isv Columbia, sig lissam 1(5am 
Ar Savannah * Zivupm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, as 70 pm 91am 
Ar Tamova * 645; am 645 pm 
No, 33. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 4i2am 355 pm 
Ar Hamiet, s 700am 730 pm 
Ar Wilmington, a Pp oncense cee eee 
Ar Charlotte, s ‘ 
Ar Atlanta,j bd 3 
| Ar Augusta, C & WC.. 5 Pp 
Ar Macon, C of Ga...... a Pp 
Ar Montgomery, A& Ww Pp... 920 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala. L & W.... 235 am 
Ar New Orleans, BBE vcore CO OM « 
Ar Nashville, NC &S8t. L.. 40am 
Ar Memphis, “ 415 pm 
WORTHWARB. R 
No. 32 No. 33 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 1t5am liidam 
Ar Noriina, se s32am 115 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, ‘“ 71am 63) pm 
No, 34 Wo. 66 
uv Raleigh, SAL 135am ilf5am 
Ar Morlina, " %o2am 12 pm 
ar Ri bmcud, sa 63,am 4i5 pm 
| Ar Washingion, PRHK........1010am 836 pm 
ar New Yors, ae OO... sessnaeins al3v pm 
Ar Baltimore, ‘ nH 25 a m 3125 pw 
Ar Philadeiphia, ‘ 36 pm 256am 
Ar New York, as 4 13 7 62° & m 
Ar Washington, N& WS8B, ape 65 & m0 
Ar Bxttiinore, BSP Cs. «= 2609 0 
Ar Philadelphia, N Y Pa ‘N, 6 4% pm &Waro 
Ar New York. Rpm «Mam 
Note — (a) Daily except Sunday (b) Easterp 
Time 
son-.ections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 





all Fvorida bast < 


O#ust points and forall points 
in T< 


xas, Mex.co aud Calif: rpia. 


TRAINS ARRIVE, AT RALEIGH AS 


Fui.LO4: 
F om No th 









No. 8lat. 
No 41 at.. 
So. .7at . 
From South. 

No, 34 at... . 136am 
No. 88 at .- 1 tam 
Bs BF Bib cinis sntnccsancncseres scbobaindasbudabanainahataed 1l3iam 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 


man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
3ageage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ficket Office 
H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
"Phones 17. ae, N. 0. 
H. EARD, P. 


Beleigh> N. 0. 
Yarboro House Building, 


folk, 


S. LE 











